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ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD., 165 MOORGATE, London, E.C. 2. 


ELECTRICAL PROGRESS 


T the inception of the Electrical Industries Trust in March 1936 a review 

of the last-published annual reports of the 41 companies in the 
permitted list of investments showed £7,504,485 aggregate profit available 
for dividends on the £64 millions of ordinary or deferred capital and 
£5,485,060 actually distributed in dividends. A similar investigation today 
shows that profit available for the dividends has risen by 37.7%, to 
£10,335,326, and that the cost of the dividends is 23.1%, higher at £6,753,770. 
The ordinary capital has been increased 9.7% to £70.2 millions, mainly by 
the distribution of capital bonuses and issue of new shares on bonus terms. 


The present price of Units is 16/6. Share in the prosperity of this great 


and growing enterprise by buying certificates in the 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Approximate yield 42% from diviziends, plus 1% from recurring bonuses and rights. 


Trustees: GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


@ Full information is given in booklet S.30 (ihe basis of all 
contracts) which may be obtained from ihe Managers :— 
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BRILLIANT 
NEW CARS 


The new Armstrong Siddeley cars 
are right ahead of contemporary 
design. They have sparkling effort- 
less performance and give a new 
conception of restful motoring. 
With new ‘16’ and ‘20’ engines 
and stylish spacious coachwork, 
they are indeed Britain’s newest 
quality cars. 


Agents iz all Centres. 


BRITISH CARS ARE BEST — in the 


The New Sixteen Coach Saloon £380 (ex Works). 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COVENTRY. 100LDBONDST.,LONDON,W.1 Balanced Ride is achieved”. 





You are invited to write 
for our illustrated catalogue 
and our new booklet “How 


Please mention ‘The Spectator’ 
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EVERY DAY 
Unwanted, Destitute 
Cruelly Treated 
are coming into the 
Society's care, but 
there are hundreds 
of others who still 
need a helping hand. 


4,800 
CHILDREN NOW 
IN OUR CARE. 

Gifts at le 
TECCIVE( 


OLD TOWN HALL, 
KENNINGTON, S.E.11. 
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Are all your clothes 


AS GOOD 


AS YOUR SUIT? 


No man can be well dressed without taking a pride in 
ALL his clothes. That is why particular men pay as much 
attention to the quality, fit and workmanship of their 
underwear as they do to the choice of their tailor. Braemar 
are makers of fine underwear for people who are equally 
particular about comfort and 
quality. Your tailor respects 
them as his equal in the > 
craftsmanship of clothes. Zz 

Braemar Underwear for BR At AR 
Men is sold at most good 

shops and stores at prices 


from 10/6 a garment. UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 
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PLEASE SEND ME the new leaflet *WhyYou Should 
Wear Wool,’ containing full particulars of Braemar 
Underwear for Men. 
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NAME 


ADDRESS 














M. 14.10.8. 





INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 
and at Axtell House, Warwick Street, London, W.1 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA continues to pay the price of the peace 
which other countries enjoy. The areas occupied by Ger- 
many now exceed those demanded at Godesberg ; and purely 
Czech districts have had to be handed over owing to their 
strategic and industrial value to Germany. The International 
Commission has proved a farce, except as an efficient instru- 
ment for registering and granting Germany’s demands. 
The number of refugees from the occupied areas is estimated 
to be between 250,000 and 500,000. They include Czechs, 
German democrats and Jews, and their flight is intelligible 
after Herr Henlein’s declaration last week that his late 
adversaries should be imprisoned “ until they turn black.” 
The flood of refugees has, naturally enough after the ruin 
of the democratic régime, aroused strong racial prejudices 
in Prague which, wholly unable to give the refugees a home, 
is preparing to co-operate with Germany ideologically as 
well as economically. A people which was, and desired to 
remain, free has teen forced to accept slavery to German 
ideals by the peace of Munich; 20,000 of the refugees 
have been driven back into the Sudetenland at the point of the 
bayonet. Less than a fortnight after the Munich conversations 
it is impossible to discover any vestiges of justice or honour 
in the peace praised by the Prime Minister as honourable 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury as just. Such words have 
lost their meaning. The sufferings of the refugees are dis- 
tressing, and the sympathy so widely voiced in this country 
has not been translated into action on the scale that might 
have been expected. A Lord Mayor’s Fund still below 
£70,000 is nothing to be proud of. One newspaper, the 
News Chronicle, is to be congratulated on having raised 
£32,000. 
* * x * 

Hungary’s Claims 
Even in ruin the Czechs have admirably kept their heads ; 
and the grant of autonomy, first to Slovakia, and later to 
Ruthenia has proved an obstacle to Hungary’s desires 
for the cession of Ruthenia. Equally, and naturally, the force 
of Hungary’s demand has been weakened by lack of support 


from Germany, which recognises in Hungary’s efforts 
to obtain a common frontier with Poland a necessary part 
of the attempt to form a Polish-Hungarian front which 
ultimately can be opposed to Germany’s advance south-east. 
The negotiations between the Hungarian and Czechoslovak 
delegates at Komarom have, despite Hungary’s occupation 
of two token areas, broken down on the question whether 
the maps of 1910 or of 1930 are to be used to demarcate 
the new frontiers. It seems clear that the question will be 
decided, in Hungary’s favour or Czechoslovakia’s, only after 
the strength of the new Czechoslovak State, and the possibility 
of her receiving help in this question from Germany, have 
been more fully tested. It is significant to notice that Signor 
Mussolini has not been able to exercise any direct influence 
on these negotiations, whose result will be of the greatest 
importance to him; but Signor Mussolini cannot follow 
both the axis and his own interests. 


* x * * 


A Japanese Set-Back 


The jubilant Chinese claims that the Japanese forces 
on the South Yangtze have suffered an overwhelming defeat 
at Teian, losing 20,000 men, have not yet been confirmed ; 
but the Japanese themselves have withdrawn their assertion 
to have captured Teian earlier in the week. Even more signifi- 


. cant perhaps are the reports, fully confirmed, that in North 


China, especially -Shantung and East Hopei, the Japanese 
have completely lost control of the occupied areas, which 
are overrun by Chinese guerillas. Thus the combined struggle 
of the Chinese regulars on the Yangtze and the irregulars 
in North China is still capable of producing successful results ; 
this view is perhaps confirmed by the news that on Wednesday 
Japan, with 30,000 troops, invaded South China at Bias Bay, 
30 miles from Hong-kong. Her purpose, it was officially 
explained, was to deal “a more effective blow” at Chiang 
Kai-shek, and prevent the organisation of assistance from 
Hong-kong. The statement appears to imply that, as the 
facts themselves show, even Japan’s rapid advance up the 
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Yangtze has so far been ineffective to achieve her main 
purpose ; and her new blow may recoil upon herself, because 
by adding yet another to the theatres of war she is placing 
a dangerous strain upon her resources. 

* * *x * 
The Palestine Warfare 


Reports from Palestine state that by now there has been 
a complete breakdown of authority throughout the country, 
except at points directly controlled by the military. Largely 
owing to a serious lack of foresight, both in Whitehall and 
on the spot, the complicated problems of doing justice to 
Jew and Arab have been reduced to the simpler and humilia- 
ting one of trying to restore order. There could be no greater 
proof of the failure of British policy than that, a year after 
the Royal Commission reported, the British Government 
should be forced to undertake what can only be described 
as a military occupation of the country. There can be little 
doubt that the delay and indecision, combined with the 
failure to take adequate precautions, of the Government 
have directly contributed to this result. Worse still, if 
reports that Partition is to be abandoned, and Jew and Arab, 
unlike German and Czech, are to be forced to live together, 
can be trusted, the outtreaks of violence will, from the 
Arab point of view, have been justified ; for their aim has 
been precisely to prevent Partition. The reports may prove 
false; in amy case they are indiscreet and _ ill-advised, 
as they can only encourage further violence. For the moment 
the British Government cannot wisely do more than restore 
and maintain its authority; until that is done, firmly and 
decisively, no further decision can satisfactorily be taken. 

* x * * 


Italy and Spain 
Conversations between the Earl of Perth, the British 


Ambassador in Rome, and Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, are reported to have progressed so far that a settle- 


ment of the Spanish question may be expected by the begin-" 


ning of November. No doubt the negotiations have been 
assisted most of all by the Barcelona Government’s unilateral 
decision to dispense with all foreign volunteers and by General 
Franco’s subsequent consent to the withdrawal of 10,000 
Italian troops who have been with his forces for 18 months. 
But the British Government cannot, or should not, be satis- 
fied by a merely formal fulfilment of the conditions of the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement. Withdrawal of volunteers was 
meant to achieve the twofold purpose of ending foreign 
intervention in Spain and reducing a civil war to a real 
civil war. Neither of these purposes will be achieved if, 
while Italian troops are withdrawn, General Franco retains 
the Italian and German technicians and advisers who are of 
far greater use to him, and continues to receive munitions of 
war. If the Anglo-Italian Agreement, involving the grant 
of belligerent rights to Franco, were to come into force 
under such conditions, it could only be interpreted as yet 
another veiled form of international intervention in favour 
of General Franco. But bitter experience has shown that 
the Spanish war cannot be terminated but only encouraged 
and perpetuated by the continuation of such forms of 
intervention. 
* *« * * 

The King and Canada 

The announcement that the King and Queen hope: to 
visit Canada next year is extremely welcome. There was 
never a time when it was more desirable to emphasise and 
intensify the unity, spiritual as well as material, of the 
member States of the British Commonwealth, and nothing 
could be better calculated to stimulate the loyalty of Canada 
than a visit by the common sovereign of that Dominion and 
of the United Kingdom. In the evolution of Common- 
wealth relations this common sovereignty is almost the only 
outward symbol of a union which fortunately stands in no 
need of symbols. ‘There is always a danger on such occasions 
of laying too heavy a burden on 2 King and Queen who 





ene 
shrink from no physical strain, but it is to be hoped it 
be possible for them to get at least as far west as Winn; 
and to pay more than a fleeting visit to their French sy}; 
in Quebec. The possibility of crossing the frontier int the 
United States arises obviously. The initiative mug of 
course, come from President Roosevelt, and it js likely to be 
taken. There is no country, not even France, where the 
visit of a British sovereign would arouse more enthusiasm 
or promise happier results. 
* * * * 


With or Without Russia ? 


Lord Winterton has probably recognised by this time that 
his allegation, in a public speech at Shoreham on Monday 
that in the weeks preceding the Munich meeting “ Rugg, 
only made vague promises owing to her military weakness.” 
was singularly ill-advised. The Cabinet is in an obyioy 
difficulty. Its policy was necessarily dictated in Part by 
its knowledge of our own military resources, of France's 
and of Russia’s, and it might be able to defend its decisions 
more effectively if it were possible to speak freely on ql 
three subjects. But it is not possible, and the temptation 
must be resisted. Lord Winterton did not resist it, and the 
result is a perfectly reasonable protest by the Russian Ambg- 
sador to the Foreign Office. It is an ironical comment op 
the events of the past three months that Russia alone of 
the Great Powers concerned has been able to assume a 
attitude of impeccable propriety before the world. Her pledge 
to Czechoslovakia bound her to give assistance only if France 
did, and she stated publicly again and again that she would 
honour her obligation. France gave similar assurances as 
publicly and as often, but she joined Britain in persuading 
Czechoslovakia not to hold her to her word. And since 
the French did not move, the Russians had no call to. Russia 
may or may not be weak militarily, but she is certainly nota 
negligible factor, and it is folly to destroy whatever chance 
remains of some co-operation with her in future. 

* * * * 
Cardinal Innitzer and the Nazis 

The anti-Catholic riots in Vienna this week, culminating 
in an attack on the Archbishop’s Palace, throw the religious 
conflict in the new Reich into the sharpest relief, especially 
because Cardinal Innitzer, at whom they were directed, has 
long been known for his sympathies with National Socialism. 
In March he was at the head of the Austrian bishops in 
urging Catholics to vote for the Anschluss. His action was 
repudiated by the Vatican, and later the negotiations between 
the Austrian Church and the Reich were broken off by 
Cardinal Innitzer himself. His Nazi sympathies were 
sometimes attributed to his being a Sudeten German by 
origin ; but last Friday, at a time when the Cardinal might 
have been expected to rejoice at the return of his homeland 
to the Reich, he preached a sermon to the Catholic Youth in 
Vienna declaring that during the last month they had “ lost 
nearly everything ” to the Nazis, and excusing the attitude 
adopted by the Austrian Bishops by the heavy responsibility 
they have had to carry. Six months of Nazi rule seems 
to have disillusioned the Cardinal, no less than thousands 
of others in Vienna. There are some who will find it appro- 
priate that the Nazis in Catholic Vienna should celebrate 
the Anschluss of Bohemia with the Reich by attacking their 
Cardinal, breaking up his Palace, destroying the ancient 
library of the Austrian bishops and breaking both the legs 
of an aged and defenceless priest. The police made m0 
attempt to prevent this outrage. 

* * * * 
Air Defence 

At Cambridge last week Sir Kingsley Wood threw a little 
light on the profound mystery which surrounds the progress 
of this country’s air defences. It must be confessed that, 
though the information he gave was welcome, it rev 
few signs of that intense activity which was expected after 
Sir Kingsley Wood’s transference to the Air Ministry. Wh#t 
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sit Kingsley announced was the construction of one, and the 
extension of another, aeroplane factory, at a cost of £1,500,000. 
The list of applicants for the Civil Air Guard, having exceeded 
, has been closed. The balloon barrage scheme is to 
be applied to several large provincial towns. This list of 
achievements js not impressive to anyone who is aware of 
how much this country’s air defence lags behind that of its 
test competitor ; worse still, the satisfaction with which 
the Air Minister announced them arouses a sense that he 
himself hardly realises how great the disparity is. Public 
opiniion in regard to air defence has by now reached a curious 
sage. The country itself is profoundly alarmed at an 
inferiority in the air which the Government both conceals 
and sometimes uses as a threat; only Ministers on public 
platforms seem satisfied. 
* * * * 


AR.P. Negligence 

The fear that fell on London and other large towns a 
fortnight ago will have done some good if it brings home to 
everyone the pitiful inadequacy of A.R.P. in this country. 
All who have studied the various reports that have been 
issued on the last-minute arrangements that were made will 

t Mr. Herbert Morrison’s demand that the “ incom- 
petents ” should be rooted out, even though they are to be 
found in the Cabinet itself. It is now clear that the distribu- 
tion of gas-masks, without instructions how to use and keep 
them, has meant that by now many are naturally ruined. 
Not one local authority in fifty was prepared to meet the 
emergency when it arrived. It large cities like Birmingham 
no trenches at all were fully completed; in Leeds only a 
half of the required number were dug ; in St. Pancras only a 
quarter. For the country as a whole it is estimated that 
1,000,000 A.R.P. workers are required; 550,000 were 
available, many of them having volunteered, untrained, in 
the last few days. The ordinary householder, owing to the 
delay in issuing a Householder’s Handbook, was in complete 
ignorance of his proper course of action. Anti-aircraft guns 
were lacking. Much blame must be assigned to apathetic 
local authorities ; but there can be no doubt that the greatest 
blame must be borne at the centre. Sir Samuel Hoare 
and Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd will have a formidable case to 
answer when Parliament meets. 
*« x x x 

Organising Service 

A letter from Sir Auckland Geddes (himself Minister of 
National Service in the last War) in Thursday’s Times contains 
a suggestive outline for mobilising the country’s resources, 
human and material, without resort, at present at any rate, 
tocompulsion. No case for compulsion has been made out, 
for there has been no failure of voluntary effort, except in 
tegard to A.R.P., and there the real failure was precisely that 
which Sir Auckland desires to remedy, the absence of machin- 
ery in which the volunteer could be caught up and set at once 
to useful tasks. Sir Auckland suspends judgement on the 
creation of a Ministry of Defence, but urges the immediate 
creation of Ministries of Supply—a step that should mani- 
festly have been taken months ago—and of National Service, 
the purpose of the latter being primarily to work out plans 
by which the fullest and most effective use could be made 
of the man-power (and woman-power) of the country in an 
emergency. A National Register, which would call for no 
extensive or inquisitory questionnaires, would be a necessary 
and legitimate basis for the new Ministry’s work. 

‘ * * * * 
Democracy and Discipline 
_ Ata moment when democracy is beginning to realise that 
indiscipline and unchecked exploitation are two of its greatest 
dangers it is deplorable to be faced with such examples of 
the latter as are provided by the statement of the Lord Mayor 
of a great city that during the crisis the price of sandbags 
tse from 14d. to 10d., and of the former as the railway strike 


in London. The cause of the strike was the discovery that 
a single ticket-collector was not a trade-union member. 
The company concerned, the L.M.S., took the reasonable 
view that its individual employees must be free to decide for 
themselves whether to join a union or not. A number of men, 
however, declined to work with the non-union member, and 
by Wednesday, over three thousand porters, ticket-collectors, 
cleaners and others at Euston, St. Pancras and King’s Cross 
had stopped work. Such action is a breach of all existing 
agreements between the National Union of Railwaymen and 
the companies, for a regular procedure of discussion and 
conciliation has been set up by those agreements. That is 
the grave feature of the present dispute. It is completely 
unofficial and discountenanced by the union, whose leaders 
have been doing their best to effect a settlement. If the 
collective principle on which the strikers take their stand is 
to express itself in deliberate breaches of collective contracts 
the case for the definition of industrial relationships by free 
negotiation is gravely weakened, and the case for other 
methods less congenial to those who care for liberty propor- 


tionately strengthened. 
* x * *x 


Farmers and Food Defence 


To demands for increased rearmament and improved air 
defence, the National Farmers’ Union, representing 120,000 
farmers, has now added the demand for increased assistance 
to the agricultural industry, “ the fourth line of defence.” 
It is true that, as the farmers claim, the industry will be 
called on for increased production in time of war, and that, 
despite the Government’s pledge that plans are in readiness, 
such plans have not been revealed and the farmers have 
been left unprepared. The farmers’ immediate proposals 
combine a policy of “ insured prices” with restriction of 
imports. It is clear that since “insured prices” already 
apply over a large range of agricultural products, what they 
really demand is “ insurance ” at a higher level than at present. 
Their manifesto will be read with sympathy and interest. 
Nevertheless, so far as food defence is concerned, the Govern- 
ment’s greatest omission is not to have made any adequate 
‘preparation for food-storage and distribution. Further 
restrictions on food-imports may increase dependence on 
outside supplies of other commodities, and it would seem 
wisest, in preparing for increased war-time production, to 
proceed with a policy of direct subsidies for land reclamation 
and improvements. Rearmament will be an immense 
burden on the taxpayer; it is essential that it should be 
carried through as economically as possible and with the 
best possible distribution of resources. 

x *« * x 


The Labour Court Method 

The question of compulsory settlement of labour disputes 
has long agitated industrial opinion in this country, where the 
right to strike in the last resort is still looked on as one of the 
essential liberties of the subject. In Australia, on the other 
hand, labour courts with compulsory powers have been long 
established and generally approved. But strikes are at best 
a test of strength; they have no bearing on what should be 
the fundamental bases of an industrial settlement, reason and 
justice. That being so it is extremely useful to be given 
such an opportunity of studying the practice of other countries 
as is provided by an International Labour Office report on 
Labour Courts published this week (P. S. King, §s.). Such 
courts exist in twenty-three countries, with a permanent 
judiciary composed usually of equal numbers of employers 
and employed with an independent chairman. The basis of 
the Court’s finding is existing rights derived from either 
statute law or some works regulation or an individual or 
collective agreement made between the parties. Actual 
litigation is preceded by a regularised conciliation procedure, 
and it is only when this has failed that judicial proceedings 
become necessary. The I.L.O. report makes the strike- 
method harder to justify than ever. 
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FACING THE FACTS 


HE first and most imperative task before the British 
Government, and equally the British people, is 
io adjust national policy to the fundamentally changed 
situation that was created in Europe on the day the 
Munich agreement was signed. There are quarters 
in which incapacity to recognise the extent and character 
of that change is still evident. But the excuses for 
complacency and misconception are vanishing daily as 
Germany’s intentions unfold. Czechoslovakia is no 
longer being assured every morning by repositories of 
superior wisdom that what is happening to her is wholly 
to her own interest if only she knew it. And the invoca- 
tion of the sacred principle of self-determination has been 
less frequent and less confident since Herr Hitler in his 
speech on Sunday made it clear that the incorporation 
of 10,000,000 Germans and 110,000 square kilometres 
in the Reich is the primary motive in his present policy 5 
since it has been demonstrated’ by the pitiable streams of 
Sudetendeutsch refugees that for hundreds of thousands 
of the Germans of Czechoslovakia the sole emotion 
evoked by the prospect of incorporation in the Reich is 
hopeless and unrelieved terror; and since the whole 
principle of self-determination has been cynically flouted 
by the allocation to Germany of numbers of districts in 
which Czechs and anti-Nazi Germans form a clear, and 
often a substantial, majority of the population. 

All that is done and will not be undone. More, 
indeed, is to be added yet to the cup Czechoslovakia is 
called on to drink. Mr. Chamberlain claimed that the 
frontier-line foreshadowed at Munich would be more 
favourable to the Czechs than that dictated at Godesberg ; 
actually the Germans have gone well beyond the Godes- 
berg line at many points. At the same time they are 
laying plans to bring the whole of Czechoslovakia into 
their economic orbit—another move a little disturbing 
to the convictions of those for whom the mainsprings 
of Herr Hitler’s action are the application of the principle 
of self-determination and the righting of the wrongs of 
the Sudetendeutsch. And _ simultaneously Poland, 
assuming the rd/e of bad neighbour with an alacrity that 
can only disgust, wrests from Czechoslovakia in her 
extremity immensely valuable natural resources and 
industrial establishments in an area far greater than 
regard to the trifling Polish population on the Czech 
side of the frontier could conceivably justify. 

Against any of these gross injustices we are powerless 
to protect Czechoslovakia. She is in the hands, and at 
the mercy, of Germany. And in any case, it may be 
contended very justly, we have our own concerns to 
think of now. We undeniably have. The Europe we 
inhabit is a different continent economically and strategi- 
cally from the continent we knew a month ago. Even 
on the basis of the known factors the changes are gravely 
to the detriment of this country ; factors still unknown 
may make the prospect more disquieting still. Regard- 
ing the military situation there can be no illusions. 
Germany’s strength is substantially increased and the 
potential opposition to her much more substantially 
weakened. No immediate military move seems probable, 
but it is significant that while Britain put naval demobilisa- 
tion, and France military demobilisation, in hand on the 
morrow of Munich, German demobilisation (which Mr. 


Chamberlain in the House of Commons assumed wouly 
follow immediately) has not yet begun. There may be 
little ground for apprehension ; Herr Hitler’s territorial 
demands in Europe may in fact be completed, though the 
sudden outbreak in Alsace of grievance-propaganda 
and autonomy claims on the best Sudetendeutsch 
model is hardly calculated to dispel apprehension. The 
Munich agreement averted war, but it established no 
peace on which confidence anywhere could be based, 
That remains to be achieved, and it has to be recognised 
that in Herr Hitler’s Saarbriicken speech, from which 
a good deal had been expected, no conciliatory note 
could be detected. ; 
No one can tell yet whether Herr Hitler proposes to 
consolidate his Czechoslovakian success or to exploit it 
The former seems more likely ; if so Europe is granted 
a brief respite. It will be used certainly for the promo- 
tion of the great German trade-drive to the South-East, 
initiated by the Minister of Economics, Dr. Funk, who 
in a public statement at Belgrade observed that economic 
and political aims were inseparable. Since then Dr, 
Funk has visited Angora and concluded a profitable 
trade agreement there, and accepted invitations to Athens 
and Bucharest. That Germany intends to be the work- 
shop of all South-East Europe and to absorb the bulk 
of the products of South-East Europe, notably Rumanian 
oil and Hungarian wheat, is clear. There is, of course, 
nothing inherently nefarious about that, and if the 
result were to increase the general supply of foreign 
exchange, international trade, and Great Britain’s share 
of it, would no doubt expand. But Germany’s new 
economic system does not work that way; it depends 
on bilateral agreements with foreign countries on a barter- 
basis, and the closer she can bind States like Jugoslavia 
and Turkey to her on those lines the smaller share we 
are likely to get of their trade, and to that fact we do well 
to adjust ourselves. We, of course, are not the only 
sufferers. Italy is likely to be another, which is one of 
the reasons for thinking it possible that the moment has 
come, as it inevitably must sooner or later, when Ger- 
many’s and Italy’s European interests begin to clash. 
That, together with the further possibility of a renewal 
of the old antagonism between Teuton and Slav, are 
among the unknown factors in the European situation. 
In this country certain principles of policy are funda- 
mental. Our home defence, which the Government has 
failed flagrantly to make effective or adequate—a failure 
which ought to be probed to its depths not by Ministers 
themselves but by a secret committee of both Houses— 
must be brought up to a level of efficiency which wil 
give the inhabitants of London and other populous 
centres as much sense of security as is possible in the 
conditions of modern warfare. The reorganisation of 
the Territorial Army is a step in the right direction, but 
anti-aircraft detachments without their full complement 
of guns of the latest type can make small contribution 
to the country’s security. In the larger field other 
essentials are clear. Our mutual-defence agreement 
with France stands and must stand, and in the present 
circumstances plans for defence must be closely con- 
certed. Neither country threatens anyone; _ France, 
till a certain notorious passage in Mein Kampf is 
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te diated, must consider herself definitely threatened, 
and a threat to France’s security is a threat to ours. But 
it is imperative in that connexion that France her- 
gelf shall play her necessary part, in the maintenance 
of social and political unity and the restoration of her 
ait-force to a standard of efficiency of which it has admit- 
tedly fallen very far short. Whether a definite association 
with Russia can or should be maintained is matter for 
serious consideration, in which great issues cannot be 
subordinated to personal prejudice. Out of active and 
well-considered endeavours to improve existing under- 
standings with the United States, our own Dominions, 


the Scandinavian countries, Belgium and Holland some 
increase of political confidence and economic prosperity 
may emerge. But the prime essential is an active and 
conscious British policy, and one in which the initiative 
is not always left to the other side. The moment 
may be ripe for one arresting move. Herr Hitler has 
declared he has no more territorial demands. German 
opinion takes exception to our disarmament programme. 
Why should the Prime Minister not meet both the 
declaration and the criticism by a frank and public 
offer of conversations on armament limitation—such 
as Herr Hitler has himself made in the past ? 


THE HOME DEFENCE ARMY 


‘T AM now in a position,” said Mr. Hore-Belisha at 
a dinner at the Mansion House on Monday, “ to 
announce the complete reorganisation of the Territorial 
Field Army.” It was an announcement of far-reaching 
importance in its bearing on the structure of our defences, 
and even ultimately of national policy, and in all its 
essentials it must be cordially approved. Ever since 
1935, when it was entrusted with sole responsibility 
both for anti-aircraft defence and coastal defence, the 
Territorial Army has been divided into two parts: the 
units allotted to these particular duties; and the rest, 
now termed the Field Force. The tasks of the former, 
liable as they are to embodiment before general mobilisa- 
tion and even before the recall of Regular Army 
reservists, have been clearly defined. The anti-aircraft 
and coastal defence sections are the outposts of the first 
line of our defences, and the duty of the Government— 
a duty until recently regarded far too casually—is to 
equip and organise them. The rél/e contemplated for 
the remainder of the Territorial Army has remained a 
matter. of considerable uncertainty. A number of 
military thinkers, such as the late General von Seeckt, 
envisaged future warfare as consisting of two phases, 
a war of quality being followed by a war of quantity ; 
it was probably assumed by the general public that the 
peace-time Territorial was to be the spearhead of a great 
expeditionary force to man trenches in France and 
Flanders. With memories of Passchendaele still vivid 
in many minds, the difficulty of finding recruits for the 
Territorial infantry is not hard to understand. 

The theory of the army of quantity, whatever hold it 
may once have had on the official mind, has now been 
abandoned. The organisation and equipment of the 
Territorial Army is, with certain interesting but relatively 
unimportant exceptions, to be assimilated to that of the 
Regular Army. The changes involved are important, 
but they need not be examined in detail here. Their 
general significance is clear. The Territorial Army, 
like the Regular Army, is to be an army of quality, 
trained not only for a stationary war but also for a war of 
movement. The larger question remains, for what purpose 
Or purposes is this reconstituted and more efficient 
army to be employed ? 

The character of the recent reforms, taken together 
with the term “ Field Force,” may suggest that the 
intention is to use the reformed Territorial Army as an 
expeditionary force for employment on the Continent. 
The possibility of this cannot be ruled out, but it certainly 
should not be assumed without further question. Two 


pronouncements, one by the present Minister for War, 
the other by his predecessor, are of particular significance 
in this connexion. Mr. Hore-Belisha, in his historic 
speech introducing this year’s Army Estimates, placed 
military co-operation with a Continental ally last in 
order both of importance and of time among the purposes 
for which the British Army exists. And Mr. Duff 
Cooper, in explaining to the House of Commons last 
week the reasons for his resignation from the Cabinet, 
said: “I have always been in favour—although I am 
afraid I differed from the Prime Minister when I was at 
the War Office and he was at the Treasury two years 
ago or more on this point—of maintaining an Army that 
could take a serious part in Continental war.” This 
seems to imply plainly enough that the Prime Minister, 
in common with the classic strategists of our country, 
does not believe in large-scale intervention on land. 
Mr. Hore-Belisha is clearly of the same mind, and in 
the immediate future the combination of a Prime Minister 
and a Secretary for War is likely to be hard to resist. 


The fear of invasion by sea belongs to the past, that 
of invasion by troops landed from the air to a future 
which, if existent, is remote. To see the need of a highly 
efficient Territorial Army it is necessary only to consider 
Palestine, where no fewer than 20,000 troops are shortly 
to be engaged in maintaining order in the face of an 
Arab revolt. With part of our Army engaged, as in the 
later stages at any rate of a European war it is likely to 
be, in protecting the Continental tases from which 
our bombers will attack the enemy, and the more highly 
mechanised divisions assisting a Continental ally by 
acting as a striking force, an efficient reserve of troops 
must constantly be available in this country to carry out 
the second of the functions enunciated by Mr. Hore- 
Belisha in his speech on the Estimates, namely, of protect- 
ing our possessions, bases and communications in the 
Mediterranean and outside Europe. There may arise, 
though there is no occasion to anticipate, the need to 
implement our pledge to protect the integrity of France 
by sending some divisions to stiffen the morale of the 
French Army after a major defeat. 

Such a contingency belongs to the realm of conjecture, 
and it is proper for the time being to leave it there. The 
urgent necessity of perfecting home defence, the primary 
reason for our Army’s existence, is a matter neither of 
conjecture nor of controversy. It has already suffered 
delay; it brooks no further delay; to it all other 
considerations must be subordinated and other interests 
sacrificed. It is largely a question for the War Office, 
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but it concerns also the Air Ministry and the Home 
Office. The recent crisis showed that the: qualities of 
the men who have accepted the responsibility for our 
anti-aircraft defences leaves little or nothing to be 
desired. But many more men are required, and that at 
an earlier date than the Secretary of State’s “ next year.” 
We have not enough guns; and many of those which 
we have are not up-to-date. The balloon barrage, vital 
if the gunners are to have a reasonable chance of hitting 
their targets and essential for the purpose of preventing 


=e 
the spraying of liquid mustard gas on the civilian 
population by low-flying aircraft, is only in its ; 

Air Raid Precautions have not made adequate progress 
either in organisation or in the recruitment of Personnel, 
All these defects must be remedied. Meanwhile, Mr 
Hore-Belisha is to be congratulated on the thoush 
energy and will-power which he has devoted to mij 
problems. But it may yet be that history will judge him 
by the speed with which he completes the recruitmen 
and equipment of the five anti-aircraft divisions, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NOTE on certain aspects of the situation reaches me from 
a German source in which I place reliance; it may 
be summarised broadly as follows: The German people 
—a 1s opposed to the Nazi Party—does not regard Munich 
a; a victory. Chamberlain is the hero, for bringing peace, 
not Hitler for securing Sudetendeutschland. All the German 
people want is peace, and it is assumed everywhere that 
peace is now definitely established; it would be the more 
dfficult for Hitler to lead the country, or even the army, 
to the brink of war again. It is apparently, moreover, a 
mistake to believe that the average German knows nothing 
of what is happening in the world. On the one hand Dr. 
Goebbels’ propaganda has overreached itself, with the 
result that no one pays any attention to what he reads in 
German papers or hears in public speeches—there is universal 
testimony that Goebbels never succeeded in making the 
man in the street feel the slightest animosity against the 
Czechs—but foreign wireless news is listened to with avidity 
—in particular news from one station (not Moscow) which it is 
as well not to mention. When Chamberlain, in English, 
and Daladier, in French, came over, the fact that these 
statesmen were using the quiet, dignified tones of normal 
human beings, instead of bellowing themselves hoarse 
(“tierisches Gebriill” was the term applied to this) like 
Nuremberg rhetoricians, made a deep impression, which 
was intensified when the German translation followed. It 
would obviously be a disaster if the B.B.C. discontinued 
its foreign broadcasts. 


* * * ae 


From another and quite different source I learn, again 
on entirely reliable authority, that one of the reasons why 
Herr von Ribbentrop affirmed with such persistence, and 
with such effect, that Great Britain did not mean business 
in the matter of Czechoslovakia was that he was able to produce 
letters from various English friends urging him and Herr 
Hitler to stand firm and assuring him that if they did they 
would get what they wanted. I cannot give the names of 
the English friends in question, for I do not know them ; 
I wish I did. I have heard from time to time of German 
Generals and others who have urged friends in England to 
persuade the Government to stand firm and call Hitler’s 
bluff. The procedure looks rather less attractive viewed 
the other way round. 

x * * * 


My private informant at Olympia writes: Anyone who is 
suffering from the strain and reaction of the last few weeks, 
with their alternation of hopes and fears, eulogies and jere- 
miads, will do well to visit Olympia. In adjoining halls 
two picked contingents are to be found. In one, the aris- 
tocracy of England’s cows combines amazing energy in 
milk production with complete absence of emotion. In the 
other, the British Legion Volunteer Police, called into being 
with a no less amazing energy and efficiency, holds the 
floor in an unusually exact sense of the word; for at night 
retired Admirals and Generals spread their palliasses on the 
concrete cheek by jowl with ex-privates and ordinary seamen. 
Even more remarkable than the democratic structure of this 


force is its truly astounding phlegm. What their future 
duties may be, if indeed they will be called upon for any 
duties at all, its members do not know. But a combination 
of enthusiasm which need fear no challenge from the under: 
thirties with the quiet determination and sobriety of outlook 
born of years has produced within three days a disciplined 
body of men from whose demeanour the rather nerve-shocked 
citizen, not to mention the professional orator and publicist, 
might well draw inspiration. 
* * * 


How news travels from a London luncheon-table tg 
Moscow I have no means of knowing, and no special desire 
to know. But in the case of Colonel Lindbergh’s remarks 
on the relative air-strengths of European Powers it seems to 
have travelled accurately. Now that Moscow has seen fit 
to mention it there is not much point in concealing the fact 
that Colonel Lindbergh did say in London that not only had 
Germany a stronger air-force than Britain, France or Russia, 
but that she was as strong as all the three put together. That 
is only an opinion, and Colonel Lindbergh is not infallible, 
but the air is not an altogether unfamiliar element to him. 
But the luncheon-table at. which the remark was made was 
not Lady Astor’s ; there are one or two other spots in London 
besides 4 St. James’s Square where luncheon is served on 
most days of the week. 

* * * 


The reports that containers for gas-masks are about to be 
distributed appear to correspond with no impending action. 
It seems a pity. If I had a container I could put my gas-mask 
in it, if I had a gas-mask. But the London borough in which 
I live has never got further than telling its inhabitants whether 
they have large, small or medium faces; the masks were to be 
given out on declaration of war, which would pretty certainly 
be after the first air-raid. But if we are not to have containers 
the mask is probably safer in the borough’s hands than mine; 
if the masks that have been distributed elsewhere are 
not either collected and stored, or put in the containers which 
report says may some day be given out, the wastage will soon 
be in the region of some 90 per cent. ; it is probably pretty 
high already. The Home Office and the local authorities 
did well in getting the masks so promptly and widely dis- 
tributed ; indifference to their future fate is unfortunate. 

x * * * 


The American authorities were surely suffering from some 
shortage of common sense when they refused Mr. John 
Strachey leave to land on their shores—or rather on their 
mainland, for Mr. Strachey was, in fact, set on American 
soil at Ellis Island. Whatever Mr. Strachey’s views—and 
he has been in several political camps in his time—it is 
doing him rather excessive honour to believe him capable 
of gravely perverting the United States. His chief activity 
in this country is the Left Book Club, where he is associated 
in a triumvirate with Mr. Gollancz and Professor Laski. He 
is not generally considered more dangerous than Professor 
Laski, who lands unimpeded in New York amid the acclaim 
of admirers. JANUS, ° 
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«fPIHE time may well be coming when not only our 

T principles but our very existence is challenged.” 
These are the words of Lord de la Warr, a member of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Cabinet, with access to all the secret informa- 
tion that Ministers possess. 

There are three ways by one of which the British people 
can defend itself against attack, or against a tyranny in Europe 
intolerable to men and women with any feeling for the life 
of the spirit. One is collective security 3 or some system for 
providing a common shelter for justice by international 
co-operation. The second is by alliances or some form of 
the Balance of Power. The third is by reducing its standard 
of life, spending all its resources on armaments and using 
for its defence the last ounce of its strength. 

After the War most statesmen turned to the first method. 
It failed because America, after imposing a new and compli- 
cated map on Europe and allowing England and France to 
impose a cruel and devastating economic peace, withdrew 
from her obligations, and because England and France could 
not produce statesmen able to manage the problems so created. 
As between the two, the chief blame falls on France, victim 
at once of fear and revenge. The final failure cams: under 
conditions that might have been thought more favourable to 
success, for England had a Government of overwhelming 
strength. In 1931 England gave Mr. MacDonald and Lord 
Baldwin a majority exceeding by a hundred the largest 
majority ever given to a British Government, and in 1935 it 
gave the same Ministers a majority only once exceeded since 
the Reform Bill. The Opposition which mistakenly opposed 
rearmament never had more than 150 members. These 
Ministers did three things. They destroyed collective 
security; they repelled disarmament overtures from Hitler 
and Mussolini; they reduced our armed strength to a 
perilous condition. Lord Baldwin, it will be remembered, 
once claimed credit for his party for such reductions. So 
confused was the political thinking of Ministers that they 
allowed Sir John Simon and Sir Samuel Hoare to destroy 
collective security while they let our defences drift. If you 
looked at those defences, you might suppose that our Foreign 
Secretary was Lord Cecil leading Europe successfully to 
conciliation and reconstruction ; if you looked at our Foreign 
Ministers, playing fast and loose with great questions,. you 
might suppose that we were arming to the teeth to defend 
ourselves. Never surely has so much perversity been 
expended to give a nation the worst of both worlds. 

The second method is the method of alliances or some 
form of the Balance of Power. There is much more to be said 
for this method than is commonly supposed. But that method 
was abandoned by England and France at Munich when 
they gave Germany a free hand in the East. One day we may 

rebuild this method, or better still the method of collective 
security, perhaps with the help of the United States, but 
for the moment we cannot rely on it. 

There remains the third method. 

What is the danger we have to meet by a supreme effort ? 
At its worst it is a danger to our existence. Short of this it 
18 the danger that in future, as at Munich, Germany will 
give her orders and other Governments will. co-operate 
4 a servant co-operates with his master. Once through the 
Caudine Forks is enough. 

How serious is this danger ? So far as power is concerned 
there can be no dispute. With her new resources in wealth, 
tumbers, and essential materials, and the prospect of an 
unlimited ascendancy in Europe,Germany would be within 





BRITISH POLICY NOW—I 


By J. L. HAMMOND 


[This is the first of a series of articles by writers of varying outlook discussing what British foreign policy should 
and should not be in the changed situation created by the Munich Agreement. Next week’s article will be by Sir 
Arthur Salter, M.P. At the same time THE SPECTATOR is publishing in pamphlet form a lengthier study of the 
situation by Sir Arthur Salter under the title “ The Nettle and the Flower.” Particulars will be found elsewhere in this issue] 


sight of a power greater than Napoleon ever had. But is her 
power a danger? Mr. Chamberlain has told us two things 
about the man who wields it. One is that he was resolved to 
burn down Europe rather than wait twenty-four hours before 
marching into Czechoslovakia. The other that when he says 
he will never ask for anything again with a sword in his hand 
he can be trusted to keep his word. Attila one day, Gladstone 
the next. No wonder Lord Halifax thinks the age of miracles 
has returned. There has been nothing like it since St. Paul 
set out for Damascus. Mr. Lansbury, whose simplicity is 
his charm, thinks that after this miracle it is absurd for the 
neighbours of this gentle Germany to arm themselves at all. 
Yet if he and Lord Halifax will look to Czechoslovakia at 
this moment, they will see that by another and less startling 
miracle Munich has turned into Godesberg, that Czecho- 
slovakia, promised her independence, is being stripped bare, 
and that each day adds a new mass of misery and injustice 
to the world’s vast burden of intolerable wrong. 

But would the control of Europe by this Power really 
matter? There is an influential school that would answer 
that it does not. Most Englishmen would take a different 
view. The idea of a single authority over Europe has 
attracted many minds. But what sort of authority would 
this be? We know well enough. Freedom of speech, 
of thought, of teaching, of religion would be gone. It 
would be the rule not of tolerant enlightenment but of 
tribal darkness. For a time .Great Britain might have a 
breathing-space, but even then its mind would suffer from 
the impoverishment of the medium in which it would live ; 
for the life of the English mind is not a separate thing apart 
from the life of Europe. But, sooner or later, Hitler, astride 
the Continent, would begin to hint that our habit of free 
talk, now an anachronism, was not worth the price of a 
world-war. It is significant that the fall of Czechoslovakia 
has been followed by the suppression of an important news- 
paper in Switzerland on account of its comments on the 
Munich conference. As Hitler turns this way or that, there 
falls upon his neighbours the shadow of a terrible silence. 

Most Englishmen would consider that the loss of our 
freedom must be resisted at all costs. We should have to 
reduce our standard of life, raise the income-tax higher and 
higher, mobilise and organise our man-power for a more 


searching strvgg'e than our struggle with Napoleon. Can 
that be done ? 
At this moment there is a very serious obstacle. The 


nation is bitterly divided. It is divided by a difference 
far deeper than any difference over class interests; by a 
difference springing from the imagination. Let me ask 
three questions. Why was Gladstone, though so moderate 
and old-fashioned in many of his views on social questions, 
the hero of the working classes ? Why was he so successful 
in his agitation on the Eastern question in 1878, whereas 
Bright and Cobden were so unsuccessful in opposing the 
Crimean War? Why did the working classes follow 
Gladstone and not Chamberlain on Home Rule? The 
answer is that though Gladstone had in the main the economic 
views of the upper classes he had the moral imagination of 
the poor, and moral imagination is a stronger force than 
any other. The chief sentiment in working-class imagination 
is sympathy with the weaker and the wronged. In the 
Crimean War we were at war with a Czar who was hated 
in England for his cruelty to the Hungarian and Polish 
rebels, and that fact was the chief obstacle to the crusade 
of Bright and Cobden. In the ’seventies Gladstone vas 
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leading a crusade for the victims of the Turk. Instinctively 
in the nineteenth century the working classes took the side 
of the weak; the Poles, the Italians, the Bulgarians, the 
Armenians and the Irish. If the other classes had teen 
disfranchised, Ireland would have had Home Rule in 1886. 
This moral imagination is an immense force in a democracy, 
a force quite out of proportion to the Parliamentary strength 
of those parties that speak for it. To disregard it is to waste 
a great body of strength; to do violence to it is to create 
such a discord as may be our ruin. This feeling has been 
_ outraged by the Munich terms. Mr. Chamberlain’s Four- 
Power Pact looks in that world like a new Holy Alliance : 
the sequel to the Munich surrender. It is feared that the natural 
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a 
anxiety for order in the Conservative mind, stil] s 
Communism that has spent its strength, is driyj 
to give moral support to tyranny and force, in the sp 
which Conservative England in 1848 supported Bony 
against Garibaldi. Force has had its way in China, Abysc: 
Czechoslovakia. The fate of Spain is in doubt, At this 
moment the chief obstacle to the union on which our existence 
may soon depend is this bitter suspicion. If this sentiment 
ignored, the prospect of co-operation seems des , 
If Spain is now treated in the same way as Czechosloysi:, 
if Mussolini is given his success to match Hitler’s, then the 
Government will face a future dark with danger with a }j 
divided people behind it. 
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ANARCHY IN PALESTINE 


By H. G. WOOD 


O travel in the Near East during the crisis is an experience 
not to be forgotten. Thethreat of a second world-war 
spread anxiety and dismay on every side. The guide who 
showed me round Alexandria and charged an exorbitant 
price for pleasant but exiguous services was almost in tears 
at the prospect of the Egyptian tourist-season ending before 
it had begun. Beggary stared him in the face as his hope of 
fleecing innocents abroad receded. In Beyrout and else- 
where in the Lebanon and Syria a food-panic marked the height 
of the crisis. The terrible famine occasioned by the Great 
War has bitten deep into the memories of the people and 
there was a rush to lay in stocks of rice and sugar. Food- 
prices rocketed absurdly. The Munich agreement was 
welcomed almost as a reprieve from a death-sentence. 

Whatever may be the ultimate fate of his policy in Europe, 
Mr. Chamberlain at the moment enjoys an immensely 
enhanced prestige in the Near East. His dramatic inter- 
vention has stirred the popular imagination, and he is regarded 
as the saviour of the world from the disaster of war. Many 
in Syria are even asking whether Mr. Chamberlain could 
work another miracle and bring peace in Palestine; if only 
he would fly over to this troubled country and meet Arab 
leaders face to face, surely in a few interviews he might reach 
a working agreement with them. Without going quite so 
far Mr. Chamberlain, if he can stand the strain of another 
personal intervention, might be well advised to transfer his 
attention from foreign affairs to the’ Colonial Office. 

The gravity and urgency of the situation in Palestine cannot 
be exaggerated, and if we have obtained a breathing-space 
in regard to Central Europe, the British Government and the 
British public must put a settlement in Palestine at the head 
of their agenda. The position in Palestine shows a sinister 
resemblance to the position in Ireland in 1920 and 1921. 
The Arab extremists in open rebellion are adopting the pro- 
cedure of Sinn Fein and the methods of Irish gunmen. The 
authorities in the struggle to repress disorder are indulging 
in reprisals reminiscent of the black-and-tans. The rebels 
cannot be dismissed as bandits and gangsters, though men 
of that stamp are either associated with them or taking advan- 
tage of the troubles. That Italian money and propaganda 
help to foment the rebellion is undeniable, though observers 
in Syria vary much in their estimates of the extent and impor- 
tance of Italian influence. But there can be no question of 
the sincerity of the patriotism of the rebels. Young Syrian 
boys run away to join them and are only reclaimed with 
difficulty by their parents. Sympathy with the cause and 
with the aims of the rebels is almost universal among the 
Arabs in Syria. 

Disapproval of their methods is also widespread, but at 
present such disapproval does not find open expression, 
partly because sympathy overrides other feelings and partly 
because the gunmen are terrorists. The mouths of critics 
are stopped and money is extorted from reluctant supporters 
by the threat of assassination. The villagers of Palestine 


are being ground into despair between the upper and nethe 
millstones of terror and reprisals. Rebels seek to hide in, 
village at night ; even if the villagers do not sympathise with 
the cause, the settled tradition of Arab hospitality impels them 
to offer food and shelter. If they should break away from 
ingrained habit and refuse to entertain such dangerous guests, 
the gunman presents his final argument in the shape of his 
revolver. The next day the villagers find their houses raz 
to the ground, their personal effects destroyed, and politial 
suspects among them taken to a concentration camp. The 
situation is intolerable, and ought not to be allowed to cp. 
tinue a moment longer. It is a disgrace alike to the Arabs 
and the British. The responsible authorities in Palestin 
cannot indeed be blamed for the methods they feel obliged to 
adopt. The indecision of British policy is to blame, not the 
police and the military. Yet every day the situation continue 
we are wasting the best form of British prestige—our repute- 
tion for fair-play. 

It would not be wise or just to end the present disorders by 
simply capitulating to the rebels’ demands, that all Jewish 
immigration be stopped forthwith and all proposals for the 
partition of Palestine abandoned. But if Mr. Chamberlain 
were to announce the intention of the Government to get into 
touch immediately with responsible Arab leaders, and were to 
offer an amnesty to the rebels and the release of political 
prisoners, the rebellion might end at once and almost certainly 
it would lose the large measure of popular support it at present 
enjoys. 

It will not be easy to allay Arab fears, and win back Arb 
confidence. The fears are genuine and they are not entirely 
baseless, though the facts alleged in their justification at 
often distorted or misunderstood. The Arabs fear that if 
Jewish immigration continues on the present scale, they wil 
soon be outnumbered by the Jews. This is believed even 
by many educated Syrians, though statistics show that th 
increase in the Arab population more than keeps pace with 
the growth of the Jewish community. Nor is it merely 
question of numbers ; the Jews may come to dominate the 
country while still in a minority. Then, the Jewish system 
of land-purchase alarms the Arab. The Jews acquire land 
to be retained in Jewish ownership in perpetuity. Th 
Arabs argue that if this continues, the whole surface of the 
country will be in Jewish hands and Arabs will exist 
sufferance only in the land that once was theirs. And if 
the time should come when the Jews are a majority of the 
inhabitants and own the larger part of the land, what will 
happen then to the holy places in Jerusalem ? This supposed 
threat to the mosque of Omar stirs the whole Moslem 
world. 

These fears might be met by giving publicity to the real 
facts about immigration and land-purchase and by further 
explicit assurances from the British Government. J 
land-purchase might be confined to certain districts or @4 
definite proportion of the soil as a maximum. Immigratioa 
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4 be restricted, if such restriction were needed to 
the Arabs being swamped by Jewry. Pledges for 
future of the Temple-area should not be necessary, 
can easily be repeated. Yet such proposals will not 
solve the problem, for deeper than Arab fears lies 
Amb resentment. The Arabs feel that the future of their 
country is being decided by the British and the Jews over 
iheit heads, and they resent it. The real crux of the matter 
jes in the Balfour Declaration and the Jews’ reliance upon 
i, On the strength of the declaration the Jews enter 
Palestine as of right, a right which the British have conferred 
m them without the consent of the Arabs. If the Jews 
yere content to come in as guests of the Arabs and on the 
igvitation of the Arabs, it might not be difficult to solve 
the problem, and Jewish immigration might even be con- 
tinued before long on the same scale as at present, for the 


to which they are legally entitled and to bargain afresh with 
the Arabs for their consent to the substance of the Balfour 
Declaration is to ask the Jews to make a real sacrifice for 
peace, but such a sacrifice is a bagatelle compared with the 
sacrifices we have demanded from Czechoslovakia. 

With the problem of Jewish refugees becoming daily 
more intense, it would be a gross injustice to stop immigra- 
tion into Palestine as the rebels desire. But it is an even 
grosser injustice to expect the Arabs and Palestine to furnish 
a solution of the Jewish problem. That must be handled 
fairly and firmly by the Powers in concert. If the agree- 
ments with Mussolini and Hitler have any real meaning, 
and if there is any sense of honour left in Italy and Germany, 
then the two Dictators will feel themselves in honour bound 
to make some positive contribution to the solution of a 
problem which they are now jointly responsible for creating. 


Great Britain has done a good deal for Herr Hitler; it is 


Arabs are not unaware of the economic advantages of Jewish 
time Herr Hitler did something for Great Britain. 


gitlement in Palestine. To ask the Jews to modify claims 


1d nether 

hide in OUR BISHOPS—I 

aa By PRESBYTER IGNOTUS 

vay from [This is the first of a series of three articles on the Episcopal Bench by a well-qualified observer. 

S guests, Next week’s article deals, among others, with the Bishops of Bradford, Oxford and Derby] 

€ of his Hi mE réle of diocesan bishop is now a more exacting one _ the fact, clearly reyealed in his recent speech on the appoint- 
eS razed than it was a generation ago. The machinery of ment of bishops, that he has no desire to do anything which 
Politica church organisation has become more extensive; the would raise a serious constitutional issue between Church 
P. The motor-car and other labour-saving devices have trebled the and State. In brief, Dr. Lang has no desire to be the first 
| tO con. demands made upon a bishop’s time; while the declining Archbishop of Canterbury without a seat in the House of 
“¢ Arabs public interest in institutional religion has made his an Lords. It seems probable, therefore, that this latter desire 


will frustrate the former, since the Anglo-Catholic party 
seems determined to end the connexion between Church and 
State, and especially the present method of appointing 
bishops. 

The Archbishop of York affords the strongest of contrasts 
to his colleague of Canterbury. He is most remarkable, 
perhaps, for his versatility, a point noted by Fr. R. A. Knox 
in his satire on the volume Foundations, published before the 
War, and to which a number of future bishops, Dr. Temple 
among them, contributed. There must be few subjects of 
an academic, economic or political nature that Dr. Temple 


hill job. Besides forty-three diocesans, there are now 
in England thirty-four suffragan bishops and seventeen 
asistant bishops, but it is doubtful if with all this extra 
help the diocesan bishop can count upon as much leisure 
ahs predecessors enjoyed, who transacted all their business 
with the assistance of a single chaplain. The fact is that 
the Church of England has since the War become a highly 
eficient business organisation, and a bishop enjoys but few 
moments when he can call his soul his own. Also, his 
importance in the public eye has declined. It is recorded 
of Bishop John Wordsworth that he “ certainly regarded 


ai English diocesan bishop as a figure equally conspicuous 
with a Cabinet Minister, and would express surprise and 
sorrow when a layman, or even a schoolboy, was ignorant 
of the name of one of the less prominent figures of his 
order.” His Lordship would have had abundant cause for 
suprise and sorrow had he been alive today, when the 
names of film-stars are far better known, even to the educated 
public, than the names of diocesan bishops. Yet never 
were bishops more devoted to duty than at present, and 
never has there been amongst them so high a standard of 





could not deliver an able, learned and original discourse 
upon with less time for preparation than it takes to smoke 
a cigarette. But very notable in an archbishop is William 
Ebor’s geniality, approachableness and complete lack of 
conventional prelatical dignity. 

Like many philosophers Dr. Temple has always been 
tempted to think that it is possible to solve differences of 
opinion by finding some phrase which will conceal instead 
of reconciling them. Though at the same time it is also 
true that he has never hesitated to make his standpoint 


clear upon important social and political questions, and 
that without the slightest fear of offending the Government 
of the day—whatever its colour. No one can accuse Dr. 
Temple of being a time-server. He has recently stood by 


piety and zeal. 

In considering the more prominent figures at present 
adorning the episcopal bench, it is natural first to take note 
ofthe Primate. Dr. Lang is always the great prelate who 


mever forgets his exact and exalted place in the succession 
fom Augustine. Perhaps his most conspicuous natural 
set is his voice, which is perfect alike in the intimacy of 
wireless and in the largest gathering. Intellectually speaking, 
his strong point is his admirable judicial capacity for summing 
Wacase; his legal training stands him in good stead here. 
Pethaps he is somewhat less interested than his predecessor 
lM theology and the question of learning in the Church ; 
but, on the other hand, he certainly does serve as a national 
mouthpiece upon certain public occasions. He even fur- 
shed valuable service on the Commission on India. 
_ Of all Archbishops of Canterbury since Laud, Dr. Lang 
8 probably the most sympathetic to the Anglo-Catholic 
It is probable that his great desire for his Primacy 
S that it should solve the difficult tension between the 
Catholic party and the episcopate. Against this is 


the Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on Doctrine 
(appointed fourteen years ago), and has not given an inch 
before the fundamentalist barrage, Catholic and Protestant, 
which it has provoked. ‘To set some minds at rest, however, 
he has pointed out that the Report deals with Doctrine im 
the Church, and not with the Doctrine of the Church—a 
fine, ard perhaps necessary, distinction. 

Dr. Temple twenty years ago was one of the leaders of 
what was then known as the Life and Liberty Movement, 
whose agitation resulted in the passing of the Enabling 
Act. It would be interesting to know how far Dr. Temple 
now considers the fruits of this measure to have been beneficial 
to the Church. Many parochial clergy feel that it has 
placed them too irretrievably between the nether millstone of 
the Parochial Church Councils, and the upper one ofan increas- 
ingly autocratic episcopate. It would certainly seem to 
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have brought into undue prominence questions of Machinery 
and Money rather than issues of Life and Liberty. But 
very rarely do the dreams of idealists come true, even in 
the ecclesiastical sphere. 

Passing on to figures below archiepiscopal rank, we may 
first take note of the Bishop of Winchester, regarded by 
some as a possible successor to Dr. Lang. As Bishop of 
Southwark Dr. Garbett had the reputation of being a strong 
disciplinarian. He is also an authority on housing as well 
as a staunch supporter of rearmament, and an uncompromising 
champion of spiritual freedom in the Church, involving 
definite opposition to any claims of Parliament to have any 
voice in such things as Prayer Book revision. Certainly 
Dr. Garbett is magisterial. 

The impending retirement of the Bishop of London in 
1939, and the hint recently thrown out by the Bishop of 
Durham of the possibility of his own retirement in the 
near future, in view of his 75 years, induce the reflection 
that upon the appointments to these two Sees a great deal 
of the future of the Church of England in the capital and 
in the North, must depend. The announcement of Dr. 
Ingram’s intention to retire recalls some prophetic words 
of Lord Salisbury to Bishop Davidson when the latter 
declined translation from Winchester to London in succession 
to Creighton: “ I am sure the time is very critical; and if 
you feel forced to decline I fear the Church may have much 
to suffer.” It was Dr. Winnington Ingram and not Davidson 
who went to London, and whatever may be their admiration 
for the present Bishop of London’s personal gifts, piety and 
affectionate nature, few would deny that Salisbury’s fore- 


= 
bodings were amply fulfilled. And it-may well be 
of those who now view the impending close of Dr. 
tenure of office with relief will look, like Lord Salis 
to Winchester for a successor. Certainly a disciplinarian 4 
be essential if the present liturgical anarchy of the diocese 
of London is to be reduced to order. 

There remain to be included here two Tepresentatiyes 
of the older type of English bishop ; independen, 
forceful and vigorous—Dr. Headlam of Gloucester anf 
Dr. Henson of Durham. Both of them learned Or 
Headlam a former Professor of Divinity in Oxford), both 
voluminous authors, and both better at expressing an indi. 
vidual opinion than at following with the herd. It seems 
unlikely that either of them will have a successor of like m} 
and yet each in his different way represents the characterigti 
English type of bishop that existed before the present post-Wy 
eypansion in numbers took place. Dr. Henson has inde 
displayed some changes of front in his career, having passe 
from Anglo-Catholicism to what was then thought to be, 
dangerous Modernism combined with an Erastianism which 
he has since coimpletely rejected, having put in an emphatic 
plea for disestablishment. As for Dr. Headlam, he is a natiye 
of the North of England who sometimes startled Oxfog 
by his brusqueness, and even more did he startle thog 
ecclesiastics who from time to time sought to interfere with 
the integrity of the Divinity School in the University, Th: 
Bishop of Gloucester has no sympathy for ecclesiastic 
intrigue or for the byways of the clerical mind. He is, indeed, 
in a manner of speaking, a layman in episcopal orders, and 
is respected as such. 


that some 


IF HANKOW FALLS 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN CHINA 


HE determination with which the Japanese forces are 
striving to reach Hankow gives rise to questions as 
to their chances of success, and what will happen if and 
when they take it. More than a month has elapsed since 
the Japanese Minister of War warned the country to be 
prepared for a long campaign. He foreshadowed the prob- 
ability of the withdrawal of the Chinese army when Hankow 
becomes untenable under military pressure, and as it is 
Japan’s avowed intention to crush the Chiang Kai-shek 
régime the necessity for continuing the struggle becomes 
apparent. Japan has now placed herself on an emergency 
footing with the object of strengthening all essential measures, 
and co-ordinating her entire resources for meeting the 
needs of protracted hostilities. 

During the past few weeks the Japanese effectives have 
been appreciably increased, and strenuous efforts are being 
made to break through to Hankow. Their ruthless opera- 
tions, resulting in the slaughter of thousands of defenceless 
people, the brutal treatment of civilians, the bombing of 
unfortified towns and passenger trains, and the looting and 
wanton destruction of property, are obviously designed to 
terrorise the Chinese and reduce them to a state of sub- 
mission. But their progress is slow. Beyond taking a 
few towns and forcing the retirement of the Chinese from 
Tienchiacheng, the Japanese are still a long way from 
their main objective. This speaks volumes for the tenacity 
of the Chinese troops who, in spite of the many disabilities 
under which they are fighting, are stubbornly resisting 
the onslaughts of the Japanese and impeding their advance. 

Various conjectures are being made as to when Hankow 
will fall. Viewed in the light of the progress made since 
the drive began, it would seem that some months have 
still to pass before that goal can be reached, but even though 
the Chinese may be compelled to withdraw, it does not 
necessarily follow that such an event would have any deciding 
influence upon the future of the struggle. This view is 
shared in Chinese circles, but it is tinged with apprehension 


as to the possible psychological effect that it might have 
upon the morale of the Chinese troops and the people. 

The importance of Hankow is undeniable. It ranks 
second among China’s Treaty Ports in respect of shipping 
and commerce, and it is the great entrepot for the extensive 
trade with the Yangtze region and Central China. To 
the Chinese the loss of Hankow would be a serious blow, 
but it cannot be said that this possibility has not been con- 
templated. It would deprive them of such revenues a 
are now being collected through the Salt, Customs and 
various inland tax offices, and enable the Japanese to dominate 
the main channels of trade and shipping, as well as the 
railway lines between Peking and Canton. 

In anticipation of the eventual success of their drive, the 
Japanese authorities are preparing to set up a provision 
government in Hankow, as they have done elsewhere. Th 
difficulty encountered in cities where such governments have 
been established has been to find representative Chinese to 
fill the various official posts and carry out the orders of the 
Japanese advisers appointed by the military authorities. If 
the governments now functioning in Peking, Shanghai and 
Nanking are to be taken as a criterion of what Hankow may 
expect, the prospect of reviving trade and industry without 
official interference is far from encouraging. This view’ 
borne out by the restrictions imposed upon commerce in 
Chinese cities within the.sphere of Japanese occupation, and 
it may safely be assumed that no exception, in these respects, 
would be made in Hankow. : 

The trend of Japan’s policy in China is observable in het 
unreasonable attitude to all attempts which have been, and 
are still being, made to restore to the Shanghai Municipal 
Council its full authority and control over all areas in the 
International Settlement. Furthermore, the representations 
made by certain foreign Powers, with the object of discontiml 
ing the existing censorship and interference with mails, 
telegrams and other means of communication, have, s0 fa, 
been of no avail. Similarly, no satisfaction has yet bet 
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from the Japanese authorities in regard to the 
ted requests for the restoration of rights and privileges 


of trade, travel, and residence in the Yangtze, North China 


obnained 


and other areas, including the use of railways, shipping and 
commercial airways, with access to available markets, and 
the restoration of property and goods to their lawful owners, 
on the basis of equal opportunity. These few facts will 
gerve to indicate the impediments to trade and commercial 
intercourse in Japanese occupied areas, and it is not surprising 
that foreign and Chinese merchants in Hankow take a pessi- 
mistic view of the future, if that city should fall into Japanese 
hands. er : ‘on 
Japan hopes for a speedy termination of the conflict. i he 
prospect of a second winter’s campaign is definitely dis- 
tasteful. ‘The expenditure for military operations is making 
heavy inroads upon her financial resources, and although her 
ple are committed to the sacrifices entailed in this unfor- 
tunate and costly venture, and are, from all outward appear- 
ances bearing them with stoical resignation, there is an under- 
current of discontent which they are at pains to conceal. 
: The fate of Hankow depends upon the morale of the Chinese 
troops. Their former German military advisers have been 
replaced by Soviet experts, and according to report, no efforts 
are being spared to strengthen the defences of the city. If 





the morale of the troops remains unimpaired, they have a 
reasonable hope of holding their ground. Chinese casualties 
have been, and will continue to be, very heavy, but it is worthy 
of note that they have so far contrived to escape anything 
in the nature of a decisive defeat, as witness their withdrawal, 
after very heavy fighting in and around Shanghai. 
great capacity for sacrifice when national issues are at stake 


Their 


is generally recognised. In the present life-and-death struggle 


against great odds they are capable of even greater sacrifices 
to prevent their coming under the domination of Japan. If 


the worst that can happen should befall Hankow, they will, 
in all probability, withdraw and make a stand farther in the 
interior. They cannot hope for a decisive military victory, 
but they can obstruct the advance of the Japanese forces, and 
bring the final stages of the struggle to a state of intensive 


guerilla warfare over a vast area. 


Japan is not invulnerable. Her economic and financial 


disabilities may prove a determining factor in the conflict. 
China’s new-found political unity may yet be relied upon to 
prevent a quick victory, and forestall a compromise settlement 


on Japanese terms. But that inevitably means a protracted 
campaign. The only alternative to an indefinite prolongation 
of hostilities is for the Powers to refuse to supply Japan 
with arms and other war materials. 


PATENT MEDICINES: Il. ADVERTISING 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


DVERTISEMENTS are the antennae by which the 
patent-medicine industry feels its way. The advertiser, 
to vary the metaphor, holds out a stick to see how high the 
first sheep will jump. He holds it higher and higher and the 
sheepcontinue tojump. Nothing nowadays, is apparently too 
steep. The analysis of an ordinary bundle of Sunday and daily 
newspaper advertisements for one week shows the type of 
claim that is made : Somebody’s beans ensure youth, health 
and slimness ; those are desirable attributes and it is good to 
know they are so easily come by. But one is shaken to see 
proclaimed in one newspaper after another that: “ The acid 
in your stomach would burn a hole in a carpet.” Mercifully, 
there is at hand Somebody Else’s medicated wine which is 
“a nerve tonic after half a minute.”” Medicaments are carried 
to every starved exhausted cell. A rival brand will “ change the 
whole world for you, bring you to the table hungry, make the 
meal a delight, and transform your health.” The enthusiastic 
support of doctors is claimed. One of them circumstantially 
proclaims that he orders it for his patients but remains himself 
anonymous. Similar testimonials claim that asthma is 
ended in ten minutes by taking the inhalant specified, but 
the claim is only substantiated by initials. Even the additions 
of the M.D. degree and the local detail “‘ of Paris ” do not 
really convince one of the authenticity of a rival claim. 

‘One altruistic firm offers a guaranteed cure of pains in 
the back or alternatively ‘‘ money back.” In another paper 
the same firm hasten the cure and are more lavish with the 
guarantee : “ Nerves, dizziness, rheumatism, circles under the 
eyes, swollen ankles, . . . remedied in two hours. £1,000 
guarantee. Money back.” Sufferers from incurable rheu- 
matism must surely rejoice to know that if they are to continue 
suffering two hours after taking the remedy advertised they will 
at least have a £1,000 consolation prize. What incredible 
assumptions regarding the general level of intelligence 
the writers of such advertisements must make and how much 
more incredible is the fact that they are apparently justified 
mm the event. 

A League of Nations Commission, according to another 
advertisement, has announced that 20,000,000 people in 
Britain are robbed of vitamins. Happily, there is at hand 
(from all chemists) the “ concentrate of an amazing deep-sea 
plant” which will put this matter right. “ Don’t you feel 
well, mummy?” ask the innocent: prattling children in the 


illustration, climbing about the sufferer as she lies on the 
couch. “‘ How can you tell them that . . .?” asks the low 
sympathetic voice of the advertiser. No, no. Just a drop, or 
a mouthful, or a dab, or a sniff, of whatever it is and everything 
will be all right. “Can’t even stand the radio?” Here is the 
remedy. No relief—no payment. (The B.B.C. ought to 
subsidise this one.) 

Throughout the pages of this ordinary bunch of newspapers 
sufferers from headaches, neuralgia, indigestion, colds, 
rheumatism, skin-diseases, pains in the back, legs and feet, 
acid, thinness, fatness, weak ankles, nerves, sciatica, lumbago, 
dizziness, eczema, poisoned wounds, uric acid, mealtime 
misery, deafness, gastric ulcers, liver, kidney and stomach 
troubles, constipation, baldness and hairiness, people who 
have trouble in making up the mind, who experience night- 
mares, throbbing pains, eye-strain, or are afraid of being 
alone, are offered beans, tablets, wines, powders, salts, 
pills, ointments, tonics, appliances, that will bring them 
youth, health, slimness, calm nerves, inner cleanliness, lively 
livers, increased (or decreased) weight, iron for the blood, 
vitamins, enjoyment on holiday, contentment (“‘ why is she 
happy ?”’), hair to the bald, glabrosity to the hirsute, seif- 
assurance (“people who are so frail they daren’t go 
swimming ”) resolution, and vitality, and all attested by every 
type of guarantor from pianists to parachutists. Why is 
there anything wrong with the world? Why is anyone ever 
unhappy? Could the advertisers make claims any more 
fantastic if they took leave of medicine altogether and offered 
secure jobs, large salaries, happy domestic backgrounds, 
comprehensive philosophies of life? All those things are 
indeed to be found in other advertisements in the newspapers. 
Up to now, however, they are not yet offered in bottles, 
tins and boxes though if they were they would presumably 
find purchasers. In the eighteenth century the advertisements 
of Dr. James’s powders claimed that the remedy “ flew 
at once to the afflicted part of the body ” (whatever the ailment) 
and effected the necessary cure. That was before a series of 
Education Acts had converted us into a literate democracy. 
Has that legislation resulted in any diminution of the gulli- 
bility of the seekers after miraculous cures ? Has the quack 
anything to fear from the spread of education ? It seems not. 

“ Do you find it more and more difficult to concentrate ? ” 
It is the type of sudden searchlight question that the sophisti- 
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cated now only hear or see knowing that it is going to end 
“Then buy ...” Most of us admit the difficulty. Some 
decline the proffered remedy, but a large proportion of the 
people to whom such questions are addressed in the adver- 
tisement columns presumably plead guilty to the impeach- 
ment, buy the goods, and enable the manufacturer to continue 
asking . . . asking . . . till the harassed public might exclaim 
like the character in one of Clemence Dane’s plays against 
“these questions, like coarse fingers, searching out my 
secrets.” Lest the reader of the question just asked above 
should by chance be a master of concentration, the question 
is followed up at once: “ Do you struggle against nameless 
unreasonable fears and anxieties ? Do you get pains in your 
stomach? ... in your back or limbs? Do your hands 
trezible when outstretched ? Do you sleep poorly?” At 
the end of that and many similar bombardments what human 
creature, “‘ afraid, in a world he never made,” would still be 
triumphantly crying no, a thousand times no, to the reiterated 
“ae your... do your...” 

As though the reader of the advertisement were not 
sufficiently shaken, the writer of it then breaks out into a 
sustained passage of lyrical prose: ‘‘ Thousands of men 
and women whose lives had become darkened, whose minds 
had become desperate, who had nearly fallen into pessimistic 
fears, who had become entangled with anxious cares .. . 
have now begun a new life simply through discovering the 


a 


amazing power present in. . . Blank’s . . . tablets.” 
advertiser does not ask the question that would be mo 
relevant : “ Do you suffer from low sales-resistance > » 

The British Medical Association in its evidence before the 
1914 Select Committee on Patent Medicines concluded. 
that the trade in quack remedies was a social evil which ought 
to be restricted : the trade caused a large waste of mon 
the classes least able to afford it ; and the appeal to fear which 
was the underlying motive of many advertisements was 
psychologically harmful. One of the three major reforms 
proposed by that Committee was control of advertisement, 
The paragraph reads : 

“That it be a breach of the law to give a false trade description 
of any remedy, and that the following be a definition of a false trade 
description: ‘A statement, design or device regarding any article 
or preparation, or the drugs or ingredients or substances contained 
therein, or the curative or therapeutic effect thereof, which ig false 
or misleading in any particular.’ And that the onus of proof that he 
had reasonable ground for belief in the truth of any statement by 
him regarding a remedy, be placed upon the manufacturer or Pro 
prietor of such a remedy.” 

The law so far has ignored that recommendation. Is it too 
much to hope that it might yet be convinced that the advertiser 
who relies on grossly false descriptions and palpably spurious 
claims should have his nefarious intentions firmly checked? 
A gullible public may be gulled so much to its own hut 
that protection becomes necessary, 


“SO AS BY FIRE” 


By CANON F. R. BARRY 


F the Prime Minister had not gone to Munich, we should 
now be engaged in the war to start the next war. The 
immediate cause of every war in history is the peace that 
follows on the one before it. Civilised people have long 
ceased to believe that modern war can serve any good cause. 
With us that is by now a firm conviction, and the best hope 
lies in the reaffirmation of the growing desire of the peoples 
of the world to outlaw this infamy for ever. In The Times 
Literary Supplement last week Mr. Blunden broke into a 
fine poem giving thanks that it has now been exorcized. 
Is it possible to believe that—yet ? We cannot forget that 
bullying and lying and blackmail have again been successful, 
and gangsterism has gained new prestige. Indeed it is 
clear, whichever way we look at it, that the real crisis is but 
just beginning. The world stands at the parting of the ways 
—at the most decisive moment of history since the fall of 
Constantinople. During the next few years, or perhaps 
months, we shall see one of two things—either the end of all 
civilised life or the opening of a new era of international peace 
and understanding. Opposite opinions are held in this country 
regarding that. I make no attempttotake sides. But if we are 
not to drift before events until we are overwhelmed in final 
ruin, there must be profound and heartsearching thought. 
Where do we stand and whither are we moving ? For if any- 
thing is certain it is this, that we can build nothing worth while 
by political and moral opportunism. What we have got to 
look to is Foundations. 

Every civilisation in the past has believed that it was 
eternal and secure, and every civilisation has been wrong. 
The Jews believed that Jerusalem was eternal ; the inheritors 
of the Graeco-Roman culture believed that it would last while 
the world lasted; men talk today about eternal Germany. 
But nothing in human history is eternal. Everyone in the 
West had assumed that, whatever might be the changes and 
developments, the solid structure of Western civilisation was 
itself enduring and permanent. But we have discovered in 
the last few weeks how appallingly insecure it is. On what 
foundations does it in fact rest, or on what may we hope 
that it can be re-established ? If the Church can think of 
no more to say than the echo of political opinions, then—it 
would seem—it will have admitted bankruptcy. 


The political and strategic position of this country ana of 
democracy in general is now so desperate as to make it 
obvious that if we play the game of power-politics we shall 
almost inevitably perish. Thus, even on prudential con- 
siderations, we must find a better platform to stand on. 
It is no longer safe to be immoral; and we are forced by 
historical experience—which is one of the channels of the 
Voice of God—to move out into a new field of thinking 
and take our stand on the things which are eternal. 

Mr. Chamberlain was confronted at Munich with a 
situation in which the only choice that was open was one 
between two frightful evils. I do not doubt that he chose 
rightly. For when this is genuinely the alternative, then the 
lesser evil is the right choice. 

But how did we get into that situation ?. What has brought 
us into this predicament? There is obviously behind it a 
history of political mistakes and moral failures for which we 
must all take some responsibility. There must be something 
radically wrong in the structure of the system we have built 
up. ‘‘ The day declared it—revealed in fire.” As St. Paul 
said in memorable words : “‘ The fire shall prove each man’s 
work of what sort it is. If any man’s work shall be burned 
he shall suffer loss, but he himself shall be saved, yet so 
as through fire.” He will just escape, but with the smell 
of burning on him. Does not that exactly describe our 
moral and spiritual condition ? The world has had its worst 
fright for twenty years ; it has just escaped annihilating ruin 
—and the smell of fire is still upon it. All our hearts and 
consciences are seared. Whatever a man’s political allegiance 
—however much he rejoices, as we all do, in merciful deliver- 
ance from a world war—I think that is true of every man in 
England. 

“* As a wise master-builder,” said St. Paul, the real founder 
of the Christian West, “ I have laid the foundation. But let 
every man take heed what he builds thereon.” 

The new foundations of the West were laid. What have 
we been doing with the superstructure ? A godless civilisa- 
tion is being shown up—one that has been moulded by the 
Christian legacy, but has forgotten what is the real secret of it. 
Now that the structure of our post-War policies, and a great 
deal more than that, is tumbling down, must we not look 
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again t0 the foundations and try to build on that which 
5 eternal—God’s righteousness and Christian charity ? 
As Mr. Middleton Murry says in his latest book: “* We who 
have been brought up amid the débris of a Christian civilisa- 
tion can find no new religion which does not turn out to be a 
religion of the devil, we can only rediscover Christianity.”* 

Perhaps the real answer to the question which we are all 
asking SO anxiously and in such perplexity about the coming 
time is that the world, and especially our Commonwealth, 
are now faced with the spiritual challenge which we must 
either accept oT perish—the humble, resolute and sincere 
attempt to establish again the true Christian bases of civilised 
fife and a decent world-order. We have got to rebuild that 
city in the sou! which has been so disastrously invaded by 
the false gods of pride and power and mammon and under- 
mined by selfishness and slackness. 

All sane men and women long for Peace, but we need 
afar more positive approach to it. For the last ten years we 
have tried to avoid war, and have almost fallen into the 
abyss of it. It is time we started trying to make peace. 
Experience shows that we shall never do this if we think 
merely in terms of self-interest. There is nothing cither in 
the Gospel or in the lesson of history to suggest that if we 
want merely ease and comfort life will guarantee the oppor- 
tunity. Peace costs a price—are we prepared to pay it? It 
can be established only on rightcousness—keeping our word 
in small things and in great, honest unself-seeking co-opera- 
tion with all who stand for law against violence, and the will 
to share equitably and fairly the economic resources of the 
* Heaven and Earth, Pp. 374. 


world, caring little for prestige or profit. Armaments and 
diplomacy are impotent without moral and spiritual direction. 
Peace can come as the fruit of a deep conviction in the purpose 
of God for His human family and in consecration to that will 
in a renewed confidence of faith that because it is God’s will, 
it shall be done. 

We heard it said frequently last month that liberty was 
in danger. It always is. For it is in the end a quality of soul— 
something that must be constantly re-won, that must be 
deserved if we are to keep it. If its price is eternal vigilance, 
that is vigilance over ourselves as much as others. Whatever 
the pressure of external danger, its greatest peril is always from 
within—the drying up of the springs of conviction and 
slackness or triviality of soul. The call to us surely is to 
mobilise the spiritual resources of Democracy, which derive, 
as we at least have received it, from an attitude to life and one 
another which are bound up with the Christian faith in God. 

Whatever be the anxieties and sacrifices which may be 
imposed upon us in the coming time, let us at least regain our 
souls and be loyal to the things that have made us, and for 
which we stand in the world. Let us seek first the Kingdom 
of God and His Righteousness, and try to build our own lives 
and the common life on the will of God and the Truth which 
is in Christ. In the reaction from the strain of last month, 
many are now plunged into the depths of despair and bitter- 
ness and pessimism, which are just as bad for us and just as 
false as unthinking, superficial jubilation. If we believe in 
God, both are wrong. What we need is penitent and trustful 
faith, turning to God in confident humility, to “ be up and 
doing and rebuild our City.” 


A FOOTNOTE TO THE CRISIS 


By E. W. F. TOMLIN 


T has been said many times already, and it will be said 
again, that one of the most remarkable features of the 
recent crisis was the demonstration it afforded of a universal 
desire for peace, or at any rate for the avoidance of war. I 
believe that, in analysing this desire (and there is a danger 
that, in our enthusiasm, we may underestimate the need for 
such analysis), we must distinguish between the attitude of 
the peoples concerned and that of their governments. That 
the average German, Frenchman, Italian and Englishman do 
not want war, is a fact which the events of the last few weeks 
confirmed rather than proved. The “ relief” with which we 
greeted the outcome of the Munich conference was a genuine 
relief—not necessarily so cowardly as M. Blum declared ; 
but, in this country at least, it was a relief as much perhaps at 
finding that other peoples thought as we did, as at realising 
that we had been saved a most terrible ordeal. There must 
have been many people in England who, having listened to 
the bellicose utterances of the dictators, wanted to know 
just how much they had imbued the German and Italian 
people with the warlike spirit. Were the democratic peoples 
alone in their desire for peace ? In providing us with an un- 
equivocal answer to this question, the crisis was a revelation 
of extreme value. It was also a revelation which no govern- 
ment in Europe can henceforth afford to ignore. 


To talk of a universal desire for peace is pleasant, and to 
listen to such talk comforting. Possibly, after what we have 
been through, we deserve a little comforting ; but it will not 
do to forget that a civil war of the utmost savagery is still 
Proceeding in Spain, and that Japan has reconciled herself to 
a 20-year-plan conquest of China. Evidence of the desire 
for peace is much more valuable when it can be related from 
4 particular context at first hand ; and the object of the present 
article is to add a further note to what evidence has already 
been produced by observers in various European countries. 
; My own experience of the crisis was somewhat novel 
in that it was obtained on a journey by boat from Alexandria 


to Venice. The boat was Italian, and the passengers nearly 
all Italians and Germans—the latter being in the majority. 
There was also a Czech woman who, as the crisis proceeded, 
grew more and more hostile to the company and finally 
took a table to herself. I naturally sympathised with her. 
but as she could speak neither French nor English and refused 
to speak German, there was little that I could do to ease 
the tension. We left Alexandria on September 24th (some 
British battleships had arrived the night before), when the 
situation was beginning to look ugiy, and inevitably our 
conversation centred around politics. The first thing to 
strike my attention was the openness with which my German 
friends were willing to discuss the Sudeten problem; the 
second was their complete conviction that the affair was 
purely private as between Germany and Czechoslovakia ; 
and the third, their quite immovable belief that Prague was a 
hotbed of the most livid Communism (bolstered up by 
Moscow), the presence of which was a menace to the health 
of the Reich. 

Our only means of obtaining news was, of course, by 
Radio; and here I must mention the extraordinary effect 
of the B.B.C.’s broadcasts in German, through which it was 
first brought home to both the Germans and Italians on board 
the fact that, in the event of war, France, England and finally 
America would almost certainly be ranged against them. 
I do not think I exaggerate when I say that this news (which 
was at first rejected as preposterous) had a most unnerving 
effect. I do not mean to suggest that it caused any panic ; 
no one could accuse either the German or Italian people of 
cowardice. The effect was more significant than that. I 
heard for the first time open expressions of bewilderment, 
even distrust, of Hitler’s policy, combined with an intense 
desire to avoid war, especially with Britain. 

Mussolini’s speech was listened to deferentially by the 
foreigners, with childlike enthusiasm by the Italians (an 
attitude I had noticed in Libya). Hitler’s speech, coming 
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after the broadcasts already mentioned, was received in 
grim silence ; perhaps I was prejudiced in detecting something 
rebellious in the attitude of the Germans—sitting with 
heads bowed, supporting their heavy jaws with their hands, 
and standing up in a dazed condition when, at the conclusion 
of the delirious applause, the national anthem was played. 
It was a little while after this that one woman, who apparently 
found me a sympathetic conversationalist, said to me: 
“Only Chamberlain can save us now.” Indeed, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech was awaited with intense interest 
by everyone, and possibly brought more relief to those 
abroad than to those at home. The prevailing fear seemed to 
be not so much that Chamberlain would announce his 
intention of going to the aid of Czechoslovakia, as that he would 
fail to dissuade Hitler from acting in such a way as to render 
this course inevitable. “‘ Hitler must be very sure,” said 
one man with something like puzzled awe, “or he would 
not risk a world war for so small a piece of territory.” The 
B.B.C.’s broadcast in German of Hitler’s statement of his 
willingness to run such a risk had evidently had its effect. 

One other circumstance during my conversation with 
German friends—needless to say our relations throughout 
all this time were of the most cordial nature, as anyone 
who has had any contact with Germans will understand (I 
mean contact in peacetime)—struck me as being especially 
significant. When the news came through of the A.R.P. 
preparations in London—trench-digging in the parks, 
concealing of traffic lights, alteration of tube-stations, &c.— 
a German (who was most friendly towards the English, 
if his conduct towards me was any guide) suggested to me 
that this must be the work of Jews, who hoped by such 
means to stir up a spirit of war in England against Germany. 
I did my best to point out to him that these preparations 
were the work of the Government, and that no body of persons, 
however fanatical, would be permitted to engage in such 
extensive public operations without the Government’s 
consent. To this my friend replied, with a conviction which 
I found somewhat startling, that the Government of England, 
like that of France and Russia—indeed of all the democracies— 
was really in the hands of the Jews, who had chosen this 
moment to come into the open. It happened that at Brindisi 
I had been able to obtain a back-number of The Times 
(September 24th), in which there was an article describing 
similar preparations going forward in Berlin. Believing 
that this would carry greater conviction than any arguments 
of mine, I showed it to my friend. His reply, after a brief 
glance at the headings, was even more remarkable. The 
English Press, he said in the tone of one divulging information 
which had been withheld from me by sinister influences, 
was also controlled by Jews, who were merely trying to 
justify their warlike preparations by representing the Germans 
as indulging in the same diabolical practices as themselves. 
I asked him whither he was bound. “ Berlin,” he said. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
[‘‘ THE SPECTATOR,”’ OCTOBER I3TH, 1838] 


At a little party in Liverpool, of which the Home Secretary [Lord 
John Russell] was the “ lion,” there were no professional reporters ; 
so that the account of his speech, made up of recollections, in the 
local papers, is necessarily imperfect. It seems, however, to be 
generally admitted that the published outline of his remarks is 
correct as far as it goes; and some of his observations have been 
selected by the Ministerial newspapers for especial praise. Lord 
John, though avoiding politics generally, could not refrain from 
adverting to the recent meetings of the working classes. He said 
that “‘ there were some, perhaps, who would put down such meetings. 
But such was not his opinion, nor that of the Government with 
which he acted. He thought the People had a right to free discussion. 
It was free discussion which elicited truth. They had a right to 
meet.” Whereupon the Downing Street gentlemen are in raptures : 
behold, they exclaim, the liberality of our Home Secretary! He 
will not attack the working men of Manchester, Sheffield, Birming- 
ham, and Glasgow; who have a right to meet, and discuss their 
grievances freely. People of England, are ye not vastly beholden to 
this generous Minister, and ‘ the Government with which he acts ” ? 
You are neither to be gagged nor dragooned. Your rights are not 
to be invaded. Your merciful and just rulers, mindful of Peterloo, 
and repentant of Calthorpe Street, will not attempt to put you down! 


[October 14, 1938 
—— 
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HITLER’S NEXT MOVE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Since my article appeared in your columns |ast Week 
explaining how I predicted the German war-challe " 
great many people have asked me why I attempted no fete 
of its sequel. My immediate motive was respect for your 
space. But I also felt that prediction must wait a little 
Herr Hitler has now the choice of several moves, and J an 
not aware that he has indicated his preference. 

His success has outrun his hopes. He gained withoy 
war more than war could have given him. Not Only does 
he get complete control of- Czechoslovakia, and with it the 
hegemony of Central Europe (i.e., his war aims), but he has 
induced France and Great Britain to follow courses which 
preclude any other State in Europe from remaining on their 
side. Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden 
(not to mention Central Europe) no one of them now, with 
Czechoslovakia’s fate before its eyes, can afford to do anything 
for us against him, or to refuse him anything against us, 

Take examples. Suppose Germany and Italy go 
attack France via Switzerland. Can Switzerland pow 
refuse ? Surely not. She knows that if she did, she would 
be carved up between the Dictatorships ; whereas by yielding 
she will preserve, though not her independence, her existence, 
Similarly Belgium can no longer afford to refuse a passage for 
German troops into France, or in war-time Ostend aerodromes 
for attacking Great Britain. All those formulae, beloved 
of historians, about Britain’s concern in the Low Countries 
have gone by the board. We lost the Low Countries at 
Berchtesgaden and Munich. 

Of these facts Herr Hitler cannot be unaware, and they 
may go to his head. If they do not, he will stick to his Mein 
Kampf programme: cajole Great Britain; consolidate 
Central Europe into a feudatory empire comprising (with 
Germany herself) a population equal to the U.S.S.R.’s; and 
proceed (possibly, even probably, without war) to acquire 
the Ukraine for German colonisation (a feature second to 
none in the programme as he himself sees it). All things then 
would be added unto him. France, demoralised as she is 
both politically and industrially, could without war be Fascised 
into his orbit. Great Britain herself could hardly last a 
decade. For now that she has delivered over Central Europe 
to Germany, she can do nothing to prevent the vast resultant 
combination from building her fleet out of the water, with 
resources immensely exceeding her own. 

If, however, the facts went to the Fihrer’s head, he might 
prefer to dispose of France earlier, and by war. Having 
forfeited her Russian, Czech, and Polish alliances, she is 
temptingly weak. Germany and Italy, alone, can confront 
her with a man-power of three to one; and Great Britain, 
her only associate, could not now help her on that side. Herr 
Hitler might be swayed to attack by Italy. The “ axis” is 
an offensive alliance, in which it is Signor Mussolini’s tum 
to get something next. We do not know what price he asked 
for going to Munich; but he is likely enough now to raise 
it. The technique has grown familiar—yYours, &c., 

R. C. K. ENsor. 











The Spectator will publish early next week a 
16-page pamphlet on 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 
by Sir Arthur Salter, M.P. 
entitled ‘** The Nettle and the Flower.” 


Of all bookstalls, price 3d. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


wThe White Guard.”” Adapted by Rodney Ackland from the 

Russian of Bulgakov. At the Phoenix 
quis brilliant play was first produced in Moscow in 1926. 
It had an instant success, but was taken off by the censor after 
qrun of several months. I don’t imagine that any reason was 
given at the time, but the assumption is that it offended by 
reason of the author’s objective, though not particularly 
sympathetic, treatment of the Whites. It was put on again 
in 1932. The story goes that Bulgakov (who had meanwhile 
fnished a play about Moliére but had not been able to get 
it past the umpires of ideology) wrote a letter to Stalin. The 
gist of the letter was this: ‘‘ Will you please either: (a) give 
me a passport so that I can go and work outside Russia, or 
(b) make it possible for me to work inside Russia?” I don’t 
know if it’s a true story but there it is. 

The play (called in Russia The Days of the Turbins) is about a 
family called Turbin—an essentially (in the Marxist idiom) 
bourgeois family. There is no plot, no character or characters 
who could be accurately described as “central.” What we 
see is a microcosm, a little world: a world which is about to 
vanish, a world which (the Russian production made you feel) 
was not so much little as petty. The setting is Kiev in De- 
cember, 1918. ‘The Germans are in the process of ratting, 
thereby laying the foundations of a tradition which has been 
followed loyally (if that is the right word) by all subsequent 
amateurs of military intervention. ‘Their puppet, the Hetman 
Skoropadsky, is ratting, too. The irregular but intensely 
Ukrainian banditti of Petlura are converging on Kiev. Behind, 
and more formidable than, these shaggy half-baked nationalists 
js the Red Army under Trotsky, under poor old Trotsky who 
sounds like a big noise at the Phoenix but who doesn’t (needless 
to say) get mentioned in Moscow. So the days of the Turbins 
are anxious days. Alexei dies a hero’s useless death. Nikolka 
js wounded. Yeliena’s husband runs away with the German 
General Staff. ‘The rattle of curiously unconvincing musketry 
pervades the Turbins’ fatalistic home. Next to nothing 
happens there; bit outside events impose, upon a minutely 
observed pattern of human relationships, urgent anxieties, 
bankrupt loyalties, and a general fear which is the more terrible 
in that its objects and extent change almost hourly. 

Mr. Ackland’s adaptation, which is a full-length play as 
it stands, is a drastic but successful condensation. The 
White Guard concentrates on the fortunes of the Turbins 
and indicates only by cross-reference the forces which threaten 
them with disaster. The original play has two scenes— 
illuminating footnotes to, rather than integral parts of, its 
theme of decadence—in which we are shown, first, the mechanics 
of Skoropadsky’s betrayal and, secondly, the unworthiness 
of Petlura’s rabble to succeed him. The substance of the 
first is skilfully embodied in Mr. Ackland’s dialogue; the 
second has been jettisoned and its loss is not felt, though 
the effect of its absence is to weaken the impression (which 
one imagines Bulgakov aimed or had to aim at) that the Bolshevik 
tiumph was not only inevitable but salutary. 

M. Saint-Denis has produced the play with great subtlety 
and complete success. In spite or because of expert advice 
he has gone wrong over the uniforms, which all save three 
of the characters wear; those trim tunics, those dapper 
Morris Angel overcoats, are not what the officers of Russian 
line regiments were wearing after more than four years of 
war. But as far as pure histrionics go his timing and his 
control are above praise. He has failed only where he was 
bound to fail—in getting Anglo-Saxons to behave like Slavs. 
Mr. George Devine, in an extraordinarily fine and mature 
performance, and Mr. Stephen Haggard, playing as comedy 
what in Russia is played. as farce, did indeed appear indigenous 
to Kiev; and Miss Ashcroft’s beautiful performance lacked 
only the postscript implication that Yeliena was not, and 
did not deserve to be, the mistress of her fate. The others, 
and particularly Mr. Michael Redgrave, were magnificent, 
but not Slav. I don’t know of a play in London which is 

better written, better acted, or better produced. 

Incidentally, one of the arch-villains of the piece, Skoro- 
Padsky, is still living in a villa near Berlin. I saw him there 
4 year and a half ago, and found him charming. 

PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 
‘* Pygmalion.’” At the Leicester Square‘ The Lady Van- 
ishes.’’ At the Empire : 
BoTH these films are a welcome reminder that we have in this 
country both the talent and the imagination to turn out a 
product essentially British and quite definitely good; while 
the fact that we make so few good films in comparison with 
France or America becomes all the more pointed by the fact 
that they are both of them first class of their kind. 

The most important thing about Pygmalion is that it repre- 
sents a triumph for Anthony Asquith, whose sincere cinematic 
sensitivity has been all too neglected by producers in recent 
years. The work of transferring a work so essentially uncine- 
matic as Shaw’s Pygmalion to the fluid terms of the screen is 
something from which a less assured spirit might well shrink. 
Like the bulk of Shaw’s work, there is a completely static 
and stagey feeling to the story; it depends largely on good 
acting and on well-timed interplay of dialogue; and worse 
still, at times it dates horribly—especially as regards the 
character of Doolittle pére, which many may feel might well 
have been excised altogether, and which is by no means helped 
by Wilfrid Lawson’s heavy and Macdona-esque interpretation 
of the part. But this is a minor criticism, for the film is 
otherwise brilliantly cast, and even the smallest parts are played 
by stars of the London stage with that polish and assurance 
which one usually misses in British films. ‘The main honours 
must, of course, go to Leslie Howard as Higgins and Wendy 
Hiller as Eliza; the former finely avoids losing our sympathy 
in his harsher moods and puts a most dynamic energy into 
everything he says and does ; the latter, though a little uneasy 
in the difficult opening scenes, gives one of the best screen 
performances of the year. 

But, as already indicated, the laurel crown goes to Asquith. 
He brings to the film that warm sense of the humanities, and 
that feeling for composition which never descends to the 
artistic, which still make his early silent films ‘like Underground 
a vivid and abiding memory. To this he adds an almost 
incredible ingenuity of movement and editing which turns 
what might so easily have been a photographed stage play into 
something essentially filmic. The long Shavian quarrel 
between Higgins and Eliza after the final success of the 
experiment is almost more exciting in its visuals than in its 
talk; moreover it has a naturalism which could only come 
from a deeply sympathetic observation of human kind. A 
Shaw play may not be an ideal scenario, but Asquith, aided 
and abetted by Leslie Howard and Wendy Hiller, has made 
it so. 

The Lady Vanishes is a Hitchcock film of the first water. 
It is based on The Wheel Spins by Ethel Lina White, which is 
recognised by connoisseurs as one of the most tantalising and 
exciting of mystery stories; to its central theme—that of a 
quiet English spinster who vanishes from a crowded continental 
express and whose existence is then denied by everyone en 
the train save the heroine—Hitchcock has added some typical 
embroidery of his own making and a great deal of quiet but 
jolly humour. The two highly conventional Englishmen, 
anguished lest they should arrive home too late for the Test 
Match, are played with just the right under-emphasis by 
Naunton Wayne and Basil Radford, and Margaret Lockwood 
and Michael Redgrave show an equally pleasant wit as the 
hero and heroine. A large cast includes especially Dame May 
Whitty as the vanishing spinster, Paul Lukas as the villain 
(as suave as every good villain should be) and Cecil Parker 
as a magnificently studied Laodicean. 

But the value of the film lies not so much in the good casting 
as in the brilliant scripting—for which Hitchcock and Alma 
Reville are no doubt jointly responsible. ‘‘ Continuity ” 
has become a cant term of late, and it is only in a case like this 
that one realises what a vital factor it is—more vital to a story 
than all the montage in the world. As usual with Hitchcock, 
the film is rather like a string of beads—each bead representing 
an excitingly built-up and self-contained sequence. But, as 
with all necklaces, the string is all important, for without it 
the symmetrical arrangement of the beads collapses altogether. 
Compared even with most American thrillers, The Lady 

Vanishes is a model of its kind—if not a text-book. 
BasIL WRIGHT. 
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OPERA 


‘*Faust’’ at Covent Garden 


Govunop’s Faust has not been given at Covent Garden for 
many years, not, I think, since the famous performance at 
which Mr. Goossens shared with M. Chaliapin the duties of 
conducting it. Its revival on Monday, therefore, provided 
for audience and singers alike the opportunity of viewing 
the opera with fresh eyes. The old scenery, dating probably 
from the palmy days of the de Reszkes and the youthful Melba, 
has presumably at last mouldered away, and a new setting 
has been designed by Mr. Stewart Chaney. The settings are 
effective in an economical sort of way, excepting that for 
the prison-scene, which showed us Marguerite in a little cell 
behind an unfastened grille, the remainder of the building 
having apparently been demolished by a recent air-raid. 

Mr. Chaney was presumably not responsible for the depart- 
ures from tradition in the locale of some of the scenes. Mr. 
Vladimir Rosing, the producer, thought it would be better 
to play the Kermesse-scene in the Ratskeller instead of in the 
market-place, and had the bright idea of making Marguerite 
live in a bungalow out in the country. I am all for breaking 
with conventions, provided they are broken sensibly. Even 
Mr. Rosing saw that Marguerite returning from her devotions 
was unlikely to drop in for a drink at the pub. in order to be 
accosted by Faust and modestly proclaim herself no lady, 
nor no beauty. So Miss Perli had to enact this affecting scene 
in the doorway up-stage, which effectively prevented her not 
very powerful tones from reaching us with any amplitude. 
Again, Marguerite’s removal to the suburbs necessitated a 
change of scene in the third act, with the result that the returning 
soldiers had to deploy in the cramped space before a drop- 
scene, in order that the little grey home in N.W. 11 might be 
set ready. As there was to be one change, Mr. Rosing thought 
there might as well be two. So Valentine and Siebel were 
given a nice little set all to themselves for their half-minute 
encounter—and the Act was chopped into little bits. 

Mr. Rosing has made a valiant attempt to get the opera 
acted as if it weré a realistic drama. There was a lot of fussy 
business by the chorus which only succeeded in looking more 
stagey than if it had gone through the conventional simul- 
taneous movements. And Mephistopheles was presented as 
a sort of Iago, which would be all right if the music bore 
out such a reading. Unfortunately Gounod’s conception 
of the Spirit of Evil is hardly distinguishable from a pantomime 
demon, and it is far better to play the part as such. In the 
Church scene the only thing for Mephistopheles to do is to 
stand still, preferably half-invisible, and pretend to be the voice 
of Marguerite’s evil conscience, whereby this essentially 
trumpery piece of sanctimonious music can be given an air 
of impressiveness. There did not, either, seem to be much 
point in having two Fausts, since it took Mr. Nash quite as 
long to take Mr. Sale’s place as it would have taken Mr. Sale 
to remove his beard and cloak. 

This performance left me convinced that there is only one 
thing to do with Faust, and that is to sing it. And real singing, 
by which I mean a combination of beautiful tone and vocal 
style, were sadly absent on Monday night. Mr. Noble came 
nearest to it as Valentine, whose music alone has any real 
sense of characterisation. Without singing the music is 
revealed for what it is—trite and sentimental stuff that never 
really contributes anything vital to the dramatic action, ex- 
cepting in the prison scene. And what, without great singing 
to dull our wits with the mellifluous melodies, is Faust but 
a commonplace seducer without an ideal, still less a philo- 
sophy ? Is there a more revolting spectacle, if you come to 
think of it, than the old man bleating ‘‘ Will she love me? ” 
before the picture-postcard transparency of Marguerite ? 

It is a pity that I have to discuss this particular opera, 
since there are other things in the repertory that will stand 
up to something less than the finest singing. Moreover, 
the management is to be congratulated upon their courage 
in presenting next week a new opera by Geoffrey Lloyd. 
I hope that the public will not wait till others have made up 
their minds for them before venturing a few shillings. I 
know nothing about The Serf, but Mr. Lloyd’s previous work, 
Jernin, proved even in a wretched performance that he has 
the makings of an operatic composer, a grasp of theatrical 
effect and the courage to trust to the strength of a simple 
directness. DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 


DREI LANDSCHAFTEN 


[Von cinem deutschen Korrespondenten} 


i 


AuF seinen drei Deutschlandfiligen hat Neville Cham 
drei Landschaften kennen gelernt, die voneinander 
verschieden sind, die aber zusammen cin vollkommenes Bild 
von Deutschland geben. Abgesehen von der Politischen 
Bedeutung, uber die wir hier nicht reden wollen, haben dig 
Berglandschaft Berchtesgadens, die Flusslandschaft Godes 
bergs, die Stadtlandschaft Minchens auf das trefflichste das 
Gesicht Deutschlands gezeigt. Von diesen drei Landschafisy 
soll im folgenden die Rede sein. 

Berchtesgaden, das Ziel des ersten Fluges, ist cine Land. 
schaft in den Salzburger Alpen und bildet die SUd6stlichste 
Ecke Oberbayerns. Im Norden formt der sagenhafte Unters. 
berg eine fast: zweitausend Meter hohe Grenzmauer gegen 
Salzburg ; im Osten erhebt sich das Hagengebirge mit dem 
Hohen Gdll, der das Land gegen das Salzachtal und Hallein 
abschliesst ; im Stiden liegt das Gde Steinerne Meer mit dem 
hochromantischen K6nigsee ; im Westen schliessen Hochkalter, 
Reiter Alpe und Lattengebirge das Berchtesgadner Landchen 
ab, das trotz seiner hohen Lage ein besonders mildes Klin 
hat. Die Perle dieses herrlichen Landes ist das Stidtchen 
Berchtesgaden selbst, am Fusse des Salzberges gelegen ung 
etwa viertausend sténdige Einwohner zahlend. In den 
altesten Urkunden Perthersgadmen  genannt, war diese 
Flecken um I100 ein Augustinerkloster, kam nach der Einzie. 
hung der Kirchengiiter 1803 an Salzburg, 1805 an Osterreich, 
1810 an Bayern. Seit 1156 wird hier das Salz gewonnen, 
teils durch Verdampfen der salzhaltigen Sole, teils durch 
Sprengen des festen Steinsalzes. In den letzten Jahren jgt 
Berchtesgaden, dessen Heilquellen fiir Herz- und Gichtkranke 
wohltatig wirken, als Kurort und Touristenzentrum bekannt 
geworden ; es wird im Sommer von rund 150.000 Kurgisten 
besucht und erfreut sich auch im Winter des Besuches von 
vielen Wintersportlern. Am Hange des 900 Meter hohen 
Obersalzberges steht das Haus Wachenfeld, ein Mittelding 
zwischen Landhaus und Festung, die permanente Residenz 
Adolf Hitlers. Wer einmal in diesem herrlichen Bergtal 
weilte, wird es wohl kaum vergessen. 

Ganz anders wirkt das rheinische Stédtchen Godesberg auf 
den Besucher. Es liegt etwa sieben Kilometer siidlich von 
Bonn auf einem Hiigelkette des linken Rheinufers, ungefahr 
im ersten Drittel der Bahnstrecke K6ln-Koblenz. Jenseits 
des Rheines erhebt sich das liebliche Siebengebirge als west- 
lichster Ausldéufer des Westerwaldes. Godesberg zahlt heute 
etwa 20.400 Einwohner, von denen 120 Juden sind. Uber 
der Stadt, die mit ihren eisenhaltigen Mineralquellen alljahrlich 
viele Herz- und Gichtleidende anzieht, erhebt sich auf einem 
Basaltkegel die Ruine Godesburg. Sie wurde 1213 vom 
Erzbischof Dietrich I. von Ké6ln erbaut und 1583 vom 
Herzog Ferdinand von Bayern zerstért. Nur der dreissig 
Meter hohe Rundturm zeugt noch von entchwundener Pracht. 
Am anderen Ufer, zu dem man mit einer Fahre gelangt, 
liegen Oberkassel und K6nigswinter mit dem Petersberg 
und Drachenfels, eingebettet in eine langhin geschwungene 
Kette von Weinbergen, auf denen jetzt eben die Emte 
begonnen hat. 

Miinchen, die ‘‘ Hauptstadt der Bewegung ” und mit 800.000 
Einwohnern die fiinftgrésste Stadt Deutschlands ist auch die 
hdchstgelegene Grosstadt des Deutschen Reiches, 520 Meter 
iiber dem Mcere. Sein Bahnhof ist der griésste Bahnhof 
Europas. Im 8. Jahrhundert von Tegernseer Ménchen 
gegriindet—‘‘ zu den Ménchen ”—wurde es 1294 Stadt und 
1826 Universitatsstadt. Wegen seiner kiinstlerischen Tet 
denzen wurde Miinchen auch Isar-Athen genannt; det 
Isarfiuss eréffnet der Grosstadt den Zugang zu ciner wunder- 
schénen Wald- und Flusslandschaft. Neben den _beiden 
Architekturzentren der Bayernkénige Ludwig und Maximilian 
ist jetzt um den K6nigsplatz ein neues Miinchen im Werden, 
dessen Mittelpunkt der bedeutungsvolle Fihrerbau ist 
Wahrend ihres Miinchner Aufenthaltes wohnten Chamberlain 
im Regina-Palast-Hotel am Maximiliansplatz und Daladiet 
im Hotel Vierjahreszeiten in der Maximilianstrasse. Det 
Flugplatz Oberwiesenfeld, auf dem sie landeten, liegt m 
Norden der Stadt und war friiher ein Exerzierplatz. Vor 
zwanzig Jahren war Miincken das Zentrum der ersten Deutschen 
Rate-Republik. 

Berchtesgaden, Godesberg, Miinchen—drei Stidte, drei 
Namen, die gemeinsam in die Weltgeschichte eingehcn werden 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Our Second Spring 

Storm and rain have not arrested the strange outbreak of 
spring-like phenomena. There is still apple-blossom. In 
one garden three young holly trees—two male and one female— 
have just opened their flowers, which are in fair quantity. 
Viola gracilis, which at one time had apparently perished by 
drought, is now in full leaf and flower. Honeysuckle is 
flowering in a hedge near by. The crop of seedlings from 
annuals sown in the spring, some very late in the spring, have 
made one bed as green as the grass round it. Bees, especially 
the carder bees, are very active. It is literally true of England 
that ver semper viret. There is no month in the year when 
you cannot find what the old keepers of nature calendars 
called “indications of spring.” The survivals from the previous 
spring meet the anticipators of next spring. The thrush and 
the honey-suckle are the best of the “ all-rounders.” 

* * * * 


A Change of Address 

The string of sanctuaries, and protected ground between 
Scolt Head and the Cley marshes, have benefited, it is sur- 
mised, from the disastrous experience at Hickling Broad, 
which was invaded by the sea. Among other birds that 
Jost for a season or two their nesting haunts were a pair of 
bittern, and they migrated to the north coast of Norfolk. 
Birds run a certain risk from their friends or admirers as 
well as from those who seek to rob their nests or acquire 
their skins; and this danger is so acutely realised by the 
guardians of the sanctuaries that they abstained from peering 
too closely into the bitterns’ sanctum. It may, however, be 
assumed from general observation that the pair nested in 
this new haunt. The rarer birds are often among the shyer 
birds ; and this shyness may well be fatal to their multiplication 
ina particular district. For example, in one year, out of a 
number of kites’ nests within the country exactly one young 
bird was reared; and among the adverse influences must be 
numbered the eye of the camera. 

x * x * 


A Rara Avis 

By good fortune (or perhaps good judgement) the Norfolk 
Naturalists’ Trust has once again chosen for illustration a 
bird that has been in particular evidence. When the snow 
bunting was chosen, the birds appeared in unusual numbers 
at an unusually early date. This year a young naturalist 
of my acquaintance almost ran into a spoonbill and an avocet 
on a flying visit to the Salthouse marshes. It is the avocet 
that has been chosen for this year’s Christmas card. It is 
feeding on Salthouse Broad on the north coast of Norfolk, 
one of its last breeding places in the British Isles, which it 
still visits each year, and where every effort is made to induce 
itto nest. All who buy the card will help towards this end, 
as all profits from its sale are put to the funds of the Trust. 
The card is reproduced in colour from a painting by J. C. 
Harrison. Orders, accompanied by remittances, should be 
sent to Sydney H. Long, M.D., 31 Surrey Street, Norwich. 
Price, 44d. each or 4s. 6d. a dozen, inclusive of suitable envelopes 
and postage. 


* 

A National Calendar 
Of the calendars for next year that have appeared even at 
this early date a special virtue belongs to the group of twelve 
photographs that have gone forth as apostles of the National 
Trust. They are gloriously English; and that means that 
they depict with splendour the humanised landscape. Even 
the forefront, which gives a wide purview of the wildness of 
Derwentwater, has “touches of things human.” We all 
i these days delight in the wildness that our ancestors not so 
long ago regarded with a sort of abhorrence ; but the essential! 
beauty of Britain is made by architecture and husbandry not 
less than by strata. It is the great English achievement 
that the three have agreed to an aesthetic co-operation or 
‘o-relation that has never been equalled. This calendar— 
4 indeed the beneficent work of the National Trust—shows 
Most persuasively how the village street, the country house, 
the ruined arch, and the taming of the forest have helped 
0 create the landscape that is essentially English. The 
calendar, of which the purchase benefits this most beneficent 
organisation, is published by Burrow and Company, Limited, 


. * * 


London, W.C. 2. It is to be hoped, and it is expected, that 
the Trust will have national support for its new Bill, about to 
be introduced, for the preservation of country houses of historic 
or scenic interest. They provide the most English scenes in 
England. 
x * * * 

Below London 

If anyone wishes to advertise London as a health resort he 
should broadcast the experience of the trench-diggers in Hyde 
Park. The sand and gravel disclosed are just the sort of 
subsoil that the doctors desire. London has; its share of the 
virtues discovered, and certainly not anticipated, by those 
who, on the spur of the moment and as an act of faith, bought 
the ground for the Welwyn Garden City. The survey, which 
was undertaken almost at once, revealed singularly clean gravel, 
pits of good sand, and in one corner firm brick clay. The 
discoveries so delighted the first makers of the survey 
that they prophesied, with pardonable exaggeration, that one 
day the city would be rate-free, thanks chiefly to the richness 
of its own subsoil. The association of gravel and clay ha; 
some queer and most unexpected results—one small gravel- 
pit holds water permanently; and in and about grows a 
lusty crop of the reed-mace that is popularly and wrongly 
known as the bulrush. How it got there is a wonder; but 
the way of a seed in the air is as wonderful as any of Solomon’s 
four ways. The best example that ever I saw of the colonisa- 
tion of land by water plants was on the farms just outside 
Ypres. They were an archipelago of reedy, rushy ponds, 
frequented by incredible numbers of both frogs and wild 
duck. The marsh plants established themselves in these 
shell-hole pools within two years ! 

* * * * 


Ravaged Sanctuaries 

I gave some account the other day of the wholesale destruction 
of coarse fish in the Broads that was caused by the inroad of 
the sea in the early spring. Further inquest on the water 
of some of the best known of the Broads has made manifest 
the wholesale nature of the malign effect of salt water on fresh- 
water life and of flood water on underground life. One reason 
why such bird sanctuaries as Hickling Broad are supreme is 
that plentiful food of all sorts is supplied to different species 
and families: water birds, wading birds, and reed birds all find 
ideal conditions. There are dry tufted intervals of grass 
which harbour much insect food and supply such waders as 
the Redshank with the nesting site that it desires. All these 
desirable conditions have been taken away simultaneously. 
There is little food in the water and little cover on the land, 
and a good part of the birds that had found a perfect home 
as well as perfect protection have been forced to abandon 
their paradise altogether. They will return anon; but even 
teeming nature must take some time before she can people the 
devastated areas with fishes, crustacea, insects of all sorts, and 
even worms. The birds will return almost automatically 
when feeding and nesting conditions are restored. Their 
intelligence department is always beyond praise and often 
beyond explanation. 

x *x *x *« 


In the Garden 

The south-west of England is rightly proud of itself as a 
Riviera. Things would grow in the gardens of Veitch that would 
grow nowhere else; and the firm, now alas extinct, was the 
last to send travellers for plants round the wide world. Snug 
corners of the south are almost sub-tropical. Nevertheless, 
no part of the island has more glorious gardens than Scotland ; 
and two letters that have reached me this week bear witness 
to their wealth of blossom up to the edge of winter. A quotation 
from one may convey a hint or two: c 

‘Even in this time of stress and though I am in the midst of 
burning garden rubbish I must tell you of the planting of our sino- 
ornata gentians. . . . On reading a paragraph of yours we surrounded 
our rose border with these gentians. Today, as I look down on 
their vivid blue, a broad band all round, mingling with the late 
blossoms of the rose (Shot Silk), the same colour carried on by a 
near bed of antirrhinums, and against trees already in autumn 
tints, was wonderful and beautiful to behold.” 
This from Argyll. It is only in Scotland so far as I know that 
Kingdon Ward’s Blue Meconopsis seeds itself into masses that 
rival the bluebell for quantity. W. BeacH THOMAS, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. Signed letters ‘ 
are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


AFTER THE CRISIS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—As a regular reader and, speaking generally, an admirer 
of The Spectator, I confess that the letters from correspondents 
published in your issue of October 7th have filled me with 
sadness, not unmixed with indignation, at the ingratitude 
of those who, a few days before, had been given at least the 
hope of peace in place of what then seemed the certainty 
of war. 

The critics of Mr. Chamberlain and his policy are divided 
into two classes : (1) Those who appear to think that Czecho- 
slovakia could have been saved from dismemberment without 
war by calling what they term “‘ Hitler’s bluff,” and (2) Those 
who hang their heads in shame at the way in which, they say, 
we have “let down” that country. 

I cannot go into past history, for the present situation 
obviously has its origin in the Treaty of Versailles, and to 
argue how far its growth from that Treaty is due to the mistakes 
of this or that Government since 1919 simply leads to endless 
and unprofitable discussion. I will only therefore deal with 
these letters so far as they relate to the events of August and 
September last. 

I select Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s letter as a sample of class r. 

He is one of those people who are quite satisfied that if 
Hitler’s bluff had been called earlier, the Czechs could have 
been saved without war. He is, of course, speaking confidently 
about something which he cannot possibly know, and is making 
an assumption which appears to be directly in the teeth of the 
evidence which we have on the subject. But, even if he were 
right, it was not the action or inaction of the British Government 
that brought about the crisis, but the refusal of the Czech 
Government to meet the Sudeten demands adequately and 
while there was still time, though no one can say whether 
even this would have satisfied Hitler. I remind Mr. Fyfe 
of the solemn warnings which both Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir John Simon had given to Germany as to the consequences 
of any attack upon Czechoslovakia. 

Apart from that, does he think that any British statesman 
would have been justified in calling the bluff at the hazard 
of the lives of millions of men, women and children, the 
certain bankruptcy of Great Britain and the possible downfall 
of the British Empire? People who talk of calling bluffs 
should remember the issues at stake. 

Of Mr. Fyfe’s depreciatory references to Mr. Chamberlain, 
who has rendered his country a service as great as has ever 
been rendered by a Prime Minister, it is sufficient to say 
that they show the spirit of partisanship at its worst. 

Now I come to the second class, and take as an example the 
letter from the two ladies who hang their heads in shame 
because we have “let down ” Czechoslovakia. 

I can assure them that there is no need for them to do so, 
for that statement is not only untrue—it is the very reverse 
of the truth; for, by averting war, Mr. Chamberlain has 
saved that country from a fate far more terrible than that to 
which they have now had to submit. If one thing is more 
certain than another it is that, had war broken out, millions 
of her people would have been killed and maimed, and their 
country would have been wiped off the map. 

Have these ladies, in the quiet of their Dorset home, thought 
of the populations of our crowded cities with death and de- 
struction raining down upon them from the air, or asked them- 
selves whether our Government does not owe a duty to them 
far above any duty that they can owe to the Czechs ? 

I know that in a crisis such as we have passed through 
passions, enhanced in this case by the brutal methods of the 
German dictatorship, are aroused and make it difficult for 
people to see things in their true perspective, but I am confident 
that, whatever the ultimate result of the Munich agreement 
may be, history will record a very different verdict upon 
Mr. Chamberlain’s noble efforts for peace than that passed 
upon him by the majority of your correspondents.—Yours 
faithfully, W. W. PAIne. 

Mill Laun, Reigate. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] ' 
S1r,—To me, as to very many other Englishmen, the judgement 


of America upon the policies of this country is a matter of great 


interest, not to say concern. I should like therefore, if | 
to put before your recent correspondent from Cleve 
Ohio, Mr. Spear—who condemns the recent Proceedings and 
decisions of our Government with so much acerbity—some 
considerations which may not, when he wrote, have been 
present to his mind. He purports, I take it, to address you, 
not as an individual, but as an American, and to speak for 
America. In that capacity he tells us that our failure to 20 to 
war to save the government of Czechoslovakia from the fate 
of King George III was so grave a dereliction of moral duty as 
to have forfeited, and to have deserved to forfeit, American 
sympathies. 

Mr. Spear would not, I imagine, think it wrong for us, before 
making the fatal decision, to have endeavoured to appraise the 
probable consequences for European civilisation of a gener 
war. Nor would he probably be disposed to underestimate 
the importance of the assistance rendered to the Allies in the 
late war by America, both before and after her armed inter. 
vention. Yet now, when Italy and Japan are no longer probable 
allies, but possible opponents, the United States have declared, 
by various public acts, that, short of fighting against us, they 
will do almost everything in their power to prevent our winning, 

Mr. Spear’s attitude is not that of one advising us for our 
own security, but that of one denouncing us for betraying, a 
he thinks, a cause to which America attaches primary import- 
ance. In view of the facts that America has three times our 
population, and perhaps ten times our resources, and, above all, 
that she is safe, and could wage war both with limited liability 
and with decisive effect, is his a morally possible attitude? 
Is it not that of one who, sitting inactive in a life-boat, should 
condemn another for not plunging into the sea in a common 
cause at the imminent risk of his life ?—Yours, &c., 

M. S. Amos, . 


may, 


Ulpha, near Broughton-in-Furness. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Will you allow one who spent in Berlin the week 
immediately preceding the crisis to express his profound 
distress at the tone, atmosphere and implications of your last 
week’s issue ? Careful reading of the whole issue, including 
the correspondence, leaves me with the impression of one- 
sided and prejudiced statement which is none the less dangerous 
because obviously sincere. 

I am aware that the contacts which a visitor to a foreign 
country can make in a week are very limited, and that a round 
of official engagements and a complete ignorance of the 
language are not the best conditions for gathering reliable 
impressions ;_ nevertheless I would like to give you my 
reactions in the hope that they may suggest a point of view 
which seems to be ignored in your pages. 

I left Berlin with the conviction that the German people 
shrink from war as muc'1 as we do; that they have a passionate 
and even pathetic desir: to be understood by the rest of the 
world, and particularly by Britain ; that they are by no means 
so ignorant of events both within and without their country 
as our Press constantly suggests; and that while many of 
the developments of Ge:man internal and external policy, give 
rise for misgiving, the mass of the people, and the whole of 
the young, are wholeheartedly behind the present régime 
because it has recovered for them self-respect and hope. I 
brought back from Berlin impressions of an extremely capable, 
thorough, industrious, disciplined and kindly people from 
whom we can learn much. 

Again and again I was asked: “ Why do not you English 
try to understand us?” We are not called on to accept the 
German view of the causes of the last war; of the Versailles 
Treaty ; of the purposes and effects of .post-War diplomacy, 
but unless we try to understand their point of view, which 
is held as sincerely as our own, there will be no hope of that 
improvement in our relations which they so much desire. 
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nation we allow ourselves to be dominated by prejudices, 
es and by abstract theories. We misjudge other 
because they do not possess characteristics and 
which are perhaps our redeeming features; and we 
cognise in them qualities for the lack of which we are 
the poorer. We condemn the Totalitarian State without 
recognising that in practice it has many great advantages ; 
ye worship the democratic ideal without acknowledging that 
jn practice it has many serious defects ; and by an over-simplifi- 
cation of complicated issues we form opinions on false premises. 
You may reasonably reply that I am falling into a similar 
errot because I have given one point of view only and have 
not attempted to justify my criticism of your attitude towards 
the recent crisis. I plead guilty, and for two reasons. In 
the first place, this letter is intended as an antidote, and in the 
second place, it is already unduly long.—Yours critically, 

36 New Broad Street, E.C. 2. WALTER HOLMAN. 
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[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

$ir,—Has your correspondent, Mr. R. S. Cruickshank, who 
condemns Mr. Baldwin ‘‘ for the lamentably weak condition 
of Great Britain,” forgotten that he, like the rest of us, was 
for 17 years working for Disarmament, peace by negotiation, 
and all the other chimerical ideals of the League of Nations 
Union? Had Mr. Baldwin said in 1934: Halt! In four 
years’ time there will arise, under Hitler, another great menace 
of militarism which will seek to dominate Europe. Let us 
drop this disarmament nonsense and arm to the teeth ”— 
people would have thought he was qualifying for a lunatic 
asylum. You cannot ride two horses going in opposite direc- 
tions at once. 

Nor am I much impressed with Mr. Attlee’s simile of a 
ship driving on the rocks and asking: ‘‘ Who had brought 
the vessel into danger ?”’ Rocks are stationary objects and 
navigators are supposed to know all about them. But 
Dictators’ actions are unpredictable things. A better simile 
would be a game of chess in which you cannot foresee your 
opponent’s moves. 

I think it is now generally admitted that, in the words of 
the Lord Chancellor, Czechoslovakia is a State that should 
never have come into existence. As we have already granted 
self-determination to three of our dependencies and the 
U.S.A. have granted it to Cuba and the Philippines it would 
be rather foolish to start a world war on such a pretext. Had 
Germany been a member of the League, the latter would 
probably have conceded the Sudeten areas without demur. 

Are your correspondents quite sure that, even if we could 
mobilise England, France, Russia and the U.S.A. (an unlikely 
occurrence) against Germany and Italy, fighting on their 
own ground, we should necessarily be successful? All the 
historians of the Great War (including Messrs. Lloyd George, 
Churchill and Duff Cooper) have emphasised the narrowness 
of our victory in that great struggle. Having emerged from 
that catastrophe by a miracle from on high would it not be 
madness to put our necks a second time into that appalling 
noose to prevent Germans joining their Fatherland ? 

Last Sunday a considerable fraction of the nation went to 
church to thank the Almighty for granting us peace and on 
the very doorstep some were criticising the man who had 
got them this inestimable blessing ! 

Is it not strange that people who, to spite what they call 
“Imperialism,” would give the Empire away, would still 
resist the cession of an inch of German territory to Germany 
on the heroic plea of “‘ Standing up to Dictators,”’ or “‘ Defend- 
ing Democracy ” ? 

I wonder if the writers of our Left Press with their violent 
Partisanship and tendentious presentation of the news really 
do their cause any good? Surely their readers must wonder 
how a case such as they make out—all black and all white— 
cuts so little ice in Downing Street and why the persons so 
Violently assailed never even deign to reply? The most 
Violent of these partisan journals only caricatured Lord 
Runciman’s valuable report and he was referred to as a 
* Mediator ” (in inverted commas). Then the descriptive 
Writer takes a hand. The “ grey figure ” of Mr. Chamberlain 
$ contrasted with the “‘ resplendent figure” of their own 
Particular hero who, when the crisis was at its gravest, made 
# Party speech in a political club. What is the value of the 
opinions of people who would attack the Government whatever 


it said or did and have themselves looped the loop in the last 
few months in the matter of pacifism and rearmament and are 
now shouting for war ? 

This week I attended a Socialist meeting in the south-west 
area. The principal speaker, quoting from Karl Marx, told 
us that all wars arose from capitalism; later he informed 
us that “‘ the rich ” did not want to fight because they wanted 
to preserve their money ; then for a moment he was a pacifist 
(‘wars settle nothing’’); then he stressed the strategic 
value of Spain and Czechoslovakia (like any wicked Im- 
perialist), winding up by banging the patriotic drum (“‘ Britons 
never shall be slaves”). All the self-contradictory points of 
this speech were equally cheered by his uncritical audience 
anxious to destroy civilisation in the name of ‘‘ Democracy ” 
or “Liberty.” Judging by your recent correspondence 
columns he does not seem to stand alone. 

The B.B.C. are broadcasting facts and views to the Germans, 
French and Italians. I think it is time they did the same 
to us, from the German and Italian official viewpoint, so as 
to help us all to do a little clear thinking —Yours, &c., 

JOHN DOBIE. 

Wandsworth Common, S.W. 18. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Your correspondence columns always afford a good 
cross-section of informed public opinion. Your last issue 
contained thirteen letters on the Munich agreement, twelve 
adverse and one favourable. 

However, the thing is done. Czechoslovakia as we knew it 
is gone, never to return. Where do we go from here? There 
was a man who said to a friend : “‘ I was given a slap in the face 
today. What shall I do about it?” The friend replied: 
** Why, if it was given to you, keep it.” 

We have now had four resounding slaps, at Berchtesgaden, 
at Godesberg, at Munich and at Saarbriicken. I am afraid we 
have just got to keep them. We cannot slap back, even if we 
wanted to, but we need not turn the other cheek, in search of 
further appeasement. 

I feel there are two dangers at the moment. One is of 
harping on the past too much when the application of its lessons 
is what matters most. The second is of overstating the damage, 
bad enough in all conscience, that has been done. The Munich 
Agreement is certainly a milestone in our history but not a 
gravestone. Mr. Winston Churchill overdid the pessimism 
altogether in his speech in the House of Commons. We must 
not fall into the stagnant depths of pessimism and despair 
which led him to pronounce what sounded like a funeral oration 
over the British Commonwealth. One well-known politician 
announces that Hitler is master of Europe. Another speaks of 
France being now a second-rate Power. 

Things are not so good but there are more alternatives open 
to us than tamely acquiescing in the policies of Herr Hitler and 
Signor Mussolini and ultimately capitulating to them. We 
have plenty of good cards left in our hands if we play them well. 
Europe may fear Herr Hitler but it certainly does not like him. 
We do still enjoy great goodwill and if we are seen to be taking 
stock of our resources and to have no intention of abandoning 
our traditional foreign policy and leadership of democracy we 
shall soon find that we have plenty of friends and a leading ré/e 
to play in Europe. 

The first thing to be done, and it should be done without 
delay, is to check the deterioration in our relations with France. 
The situation calls for immediate joint examination by the 
French and ourselves. It is also necessary to determine what 
our relations with Russia are to be and if we think we can 
counterbalance the ambitions of the two Dictators while 
treating Russia as rather a tad smell. In Scandinavia and 
even in the Balkans and the Baltic States we can still do a good 
deal if we try and show that we mean business. There is no 
hostility to Germany and Italy involved in all this. Their 
rulers have proclaimed their love of peace and if they act 
accordingly we shall all live very happily together. 

There are three other directions in which we must act. 
First, a complete overhaul of our defences and defence orgeanisa- 
tion. It is time that Admiral Jellicoe’s tour of the Dominions 
and Colonies was repeated ; this time by a joint commission 
of an Admiral, a General and an Air Marshal. The existing 
scheme of Ministries and of Cabinet Posts requires entire re- 
casting to bring it in line with our defence organisation. Bits 
and pieces of the latter are scattered about in ministries not 
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primarily concerned with defence and the result is confusion. 
Also, let us at last have a Minister of Defence and a Ministry 
of Supply. I suppose it would be too much to ask that the 
Defence Ministers should be chosen for their ability to do the 
job. At the moment the Admiralty is vacant; all I hear is 
that the Chief Whip has first claim if he wants it, but that if he 
does not the Secretary to the Treasury has a prescriptive right. 
Nobody seems to have asked if Captain Margesson or Mr. 
Euan Wallace are the right men to put the drive behind the 
tremendous ship-building effort which has become inevitable. 

On all hands there is agreement that a tremendous national 
effort is required. Where is the leadership to come from ? 
There is fairly general agreement as to the lines along which 
the effort must proceed, viz., an agreed foreign policy, re- 
armament and national organisation for war, a national attack 
upon slums, under-nutrition, unemployment, the distressed 
areas and social insecurity, leadership of our youth. Who is to 
inspire the nation in all this? For the purposes of this letter 
I am abstaining from all criticism of Mr. Chamberlain but 
two things are obvious: opinions are so divided as to the 
wisdom of his recent actions that it must be difficult for the 
nation to unite behind him and, I say this with great respect, 
his age is a handicap in view of the long range, sustained effort 
required and the peculiar necessity for appealing to the young 
generation. 

However, the all-important thing is to get some agreement 
as to the ends we should immediately aim at and the highest 
common measure of unity as to the means whereby to pursue 
the ends. Then we shall be able to see our way more clearly 
as to persons. 

Above all—no more defeatism. Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini are not the first Dictators we have encountered in 
what is called our rough island story. The essence of totali- 
tarianism is to convert the race into a race of slaves, and in the 
last pinch the morale of a slave race will crack before that of a 
race which has been allowed to retain its independence and 
liberty.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, R. FLETCHER. 

House of Commons. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—May I be allowed to point what seems to me the 
essential moral of the crucial events through which we have 
just passed ? 

Hitherto pacifists have been dismissed by practical politicians 
as visionaries of no account in a world of power politics. Who 
would have thought that the brutally provocative policy of a 
dictatorship would have driven the democracies into a great 
practical experiment in pacifism? For surely what we have 
witnessed in the last few weeks is no less than this. Diplomacy 
passed-through all the usual stages culminating in ultimatum 
and mobilisation, and,. according to the precedents, the stage 
was set for inevitable war. Yet war was averted. Further, 
Great Britain and France, no less than Czechoslovakia, paid 
such a price for peace as would have been hardly conceivable 
a month ago. 

What is the explanation of these unpredictable events ? 
Even in the midst of the general rejoicing at the great deliverance 
there have not been wanting those who accuse Britain and 
France of cowardice or pusillanimity. The truth, however, 
must be plain to all but inveterate partisans. Mr. Chamberlain 
was utterly and immovably convinced that the one essential 
was the maintenance of peace, and he refused even in the 
darkest hour to allow the nations to be dragged into the abyss 
of a European war. Neither he nor those who followed his 
inspired leadership were prepared to accept the moral responsi- 
bility of unloosing the horrors of general carnage, no matter 
what seeming justification there might be. And can his 
opponents who talk so disingenuously about “‘ making a stand 
against the dictators’ honestly say that if they had been in 
his place they would have been any more ready to set the 
armies in motion ? 

No. The fact is that the modern war-machine is of such 
horrible efficiency that no national leader who remains open 
to the call of reason and humanity dare in conscience give 
the word to use it. 

Why not, then, get rid of the weapons we are unwilling to 
use? “Ah!” replies the sceptic, “‘ while we may hesitate 
to go to war to protect a small State, our moral scruples would 
be far less in evidence if the issue were plainly one of self- 
defence.” Perhaps so. But the horrors of Armageddon are 
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the same whether it is waged for the one reason or for the 
other ; if we refuse to enter upon it in the first Case, we should 
be equally reluctant in the second. It is no doubt too 
for the logic of this argument to win general acceptance 
Fortunately, logic or no logic, the signs are that public feelin, 
is moving steadily and rapidly towards the complete renuncig. 
tion of war for any purpose whatever. From the tribulation 
of these last weeks shines a great hope.—Yours faithfully, 


M. ALDERTON Ping, 
199 Rivermead Court, Hurlingham, S.W. 6. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—On his return from putting irresistible pressure upon 
the Czechoslovak Government to accept the Munich agree. 
ment, Mr. Chamberlain explained to an uneasy House of 
Commons how much more favourable to the Czechs were the 
Munich than the Godesberg terms. 


Now, however, the limelight of a Parliamentary Sitting has 


been switched off, and, in the convenient obscurity of the 
meetings of the International Commission, the British ang 
French delegates have connived at the cession to Germany of 
areas even greater than those demanded in the Godesberg 
memorandum, and containing many districts almost excly- 
sively Czechoslovak (see The Daily Telegraph of October 7th), 
If this be the British Government’s idea of “ peace with 
honour,” then for them the word ‘‘ honour” must have q 
totally different significance from that which it has for the 
ordinary citizen.—Yours faithfully, M. C. Biges, 
2 Charlbury Road, Oxford. 


THE YOUNGER POINT OF VIEW 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—I was much moved by Mr. ‘'Hobhouse’s article in The 
Spectator of September 23rd and I wrote a letter to express 
my gratitude, but thinking that events were moving so fast 
that some of it would be out of date and that your space would 
be very limited, I didn’t send it. Mr. J. C. Mantripp’s letter in 
The Spectator of September 30th, though, impels me to write 
all the same. 

I was grateful to Mr. Hobhouse for showing that the genera- 
tion for which he speaks is capable of understanding essentials 
and is idealistic enough to face realities however disagreeable. 
I do not think Mr. Hobhouse intended to “ taunt” those 
who are older than himself but merely asked to be allowed 
to express what he believes to be the point of view of his con- 
temporaries. That view is that there is more to London 
than bricks and mortar and more to life than the mere fact 
of continuing to draw breath for as long as possible. I hope 
Mr. Hobhouse won’t think I am accusing him of being a 
prig if I say he gave me the impression that he believed the 
soul to be more important than the body and the manner 
of living more important than life. To descend to a more 
practical plane he implied that to avoid payment now was 
post-dating the cheque which would, in all probability, have 
to be met by another generation. 

Nor did Mr. Hobhouse give me the impression that he 
was in any way eager for war; on the contrary, he was anxious 
for the establishment of peace—a very different matter from 
averting war. ; 

The greatest safeguard against war is the prestige of the 
democratic countries which has been seriously impaired by 
their readiness to sacrifice the smallest among them in ordet 
to save themselves. 

To be cynical, the shame would be more bearable if we 
could believe that we had saved ourselves for more than 4 
few years or even months! 

Mr. J. C. Mantripp says that the women of Norfolk are “ posi- 
tive in their antagonism to and denunciation of war.” I cantell 
him that so are the women of Caithness, but they don’t believe 
that aggression can be prevented by leading the aggressofs 
to suppose that there is no point at which they would evet 
be resisted. 

I may say that I don’t belong to Mr. Hobhouse’s generation, 
that I am forty-one, have four children and worked in France 
during the whole of the last War.—Yours faithfully, 

. MARIGOLD SINCLAIR, 

Dalnawillan, Altnabreac, Caithness, 
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EVACUATION FROM LONDON 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
sir,—May I give you the experiences of my parish in the late 
crisis, which call for a much better plan from the autocrats 

t the Home Office in this matter? Late on Wednesday a 
: inster lady of over 60 was told that ‘‘ the Government 
Rilleting Officer ~ wished to see her. He said that the Parish 
must find room for 164 children (who might be from the East 
End) in 24 hours. Up to this moment we had heard no 
whisper of any such possibility. Our Local Government 
authorities had left us in the dark, and had given us no warning, 
neither had the Home Office. Private houses from the squire’s 
to the workman’s cottage had thus to be laid open to receive 
unknown children, bringing possibly dirt, disease, and vermin 
into our midst. Cockney children with their sharp ways 
and acute intelligences are not welcome in the country, they 
like going to bed late and know nothing of our ways. Yet we 
were naively told that night on the wireless “‘ that in a short 
time it was hoped they would become members of the family ” ! 

Sudden ways and means had to be considered, as to beds, 
sanitation, water supply (after two years drought), lighting, 
heating and other things. 

The response was wonderful and room would have been 
found, and we should have borne it as our duty. But why 
were we not told in time ? The Home Office Committee had 
been sitting for some months. 

We were told by the Billeting Officer that if we did not act 
voluntarily, the children would be brought by the policemen 
of their locality and forcibly billeted. These methods are 
rather too much of the Hitler or Prussian type for a Democratic 
country. Our bureaucracy, when in a panic, appear to leave 
little to choose between German and other methods. 

Let us hope that the work will now be done more thoroughly 
and reasonably, and that proper steps will be taken to investigate 
in billeting areas before the London swarms arrive.—Yours 
faithfully, RustIcus. 


WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In view of the pressing need for accelerating our defensive 
and protective measures in this country, included in which is 
the most important question of home-produced food, one 
marvels why some of the waste man-power that exists here cannot 
be utilised on the land. 

There appear to be round about 1} millions of unemployed 
persons at the present time, many of whom being able bodied, 
and given appropriate supervision and instruction, might, one 
would imagine, be put to work in this way. There would not 
only be the health-giving value of the exercise ‘in the open air, 
but the discipline and regularity of their daily duties, would 
save many of them from mental and moral “ rot.” 

If we as a nation are to survive, it seems to me that we shall 
be compelled to adopt some of the industrial methods of the 
totalitarian Powers, otherwise we cannot expect to cope with 
their more practical ways of utilising every possible means 
for advancing the interests of their countries. They have their 
Labour Corps and various other organisations for directing 
the energies to useful account of their man and woman 
power, while we, in this country, appear to adopt the principle 
of laisser faire. With this immense difference, where are 
things likely to end ?—Faithfully yours, H. S. CREGEEN, 

75 Leigham Court Road, Streatham, S.W.16. A.M.I1.C.E, 


QUOT HOMINES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sin,—Having taken The Spectator for many years I am 
extremely sorry to find it is now so completely changed in 
Its views—being now far too much to the Left to suit me. 
I am therefore cancelling my order to my newsagent. While 
we have men like Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax and Sir 
John Simon in the Cabinet I consider we can ignore the 
Petty fault-finding of your writers and correspondents.— 
Yours truly, R. E. MATTHEW. 
Corner Cottage, Uvedale Road, Limpsfield, Surrey. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—I have taken in and read The Spectator for many years, 
but after your issue of September 24th I hope never to doso 
again. Anything more.unfair, more mean or more completely 
narrow-minded and ignorant it would be impossible to imagine. 


God help this country if it ever fell into the hands of the 
men whom you and the New Statesman single out as repre- 
senting British public opinion. Fortunately, however, I think 
most people treat them with the contempt they deserve. 
There is only one practical use for papers such as these.— 
Yours, OswALD BIRLEY. 

Charleston Manor, Westdean, Seaford, Sussex. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I feel bound to express my very deep sense of the 
excellence of the last number of The Spectator. I do 
not remember any issue of any weekly so filled with brilliant 
and most helpful articles and paragraphs from cover to cover. 
At a time so critical and so bewildering, it is both comforting 
and refreshing to find such strong and wise guidance. I send 
on my Spectator to a relative; but I have ordered a second 
copy of this issue as I feel that it will have a value for all time. 
—Yours, &c., CrEcIL GRANT. 
Little St. George’s, Wheathampstead. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—May I as a close student of The Spectator for the last 
half-century express my admiration for the sane and balanced 
line which you have taken all through the recent crisis? In 
the last decade of the joint editorship of Mr. Hutton and 
Mr. Townsend I read the paper with great attention. During 
my husband’s long editorship I heard the policy of the paper 
constantly canvassed and the articles discussed beforehand. 
I hope you will allow me to say that your line during the 
last weeks is in accordance with the best traditions of the 
paper. 

I am confident that with the inner knowledge of the back- 
ground of political events which is at the disposal of a great 
newspaper, but is not possessed by the ordinary voter, you 
will be able to help your readers to analyse for themselves 
the present dangerous and, as you imply in your leader, 
humiliating situation of the country. The responsibility of 
every elector is heavy, and a debt of gratitude is owed to 
a newspaper which with clear sight and absence of panic puts 
the facts of the situation week by week before its readers.— 
Yours, &c., Amy ST. LoE STRACHEY. 

39 St. Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


“ HITLER-HELOTIA” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—The probably inevitable and imminent result of the 
Munich Conference being the rolling up—or tearing up—of 
the entire map of Europe—cartographers may now have to 
consider new nomenclature for their not inconsiderable part 
of the globe. May I suggest something on the lines of “‘ Hitler- 
Helotia ” ?—Yours, O Tempora! O Morss! 
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MIGHT AND RIGHT IN THE FAR EAST 


By E. M. GULL 


A BOOK with so general and colourless a title requires prompt 
characterisation if it is to be read by those for whom it is 
primarily intended, the vast majority of whom cannot be 
expected to recognise in the author’s name a guarantec of 
competence. Let it be said at once, accordingly, that this 
book is the clearest and most reliable ‘‘ popular”’ survey 
of the international aspects of the affairs of modern China 
that has been produced for many years. 

** The author, retired in England after a lifetime in the East, 
found himself frequently consulted by his friends about the 
meaning of Far Eastern news. So he sat down to write what 
purports to be a true and objective account of China’s recent 
history arid present circumstances, an outline drawn from his 
personal experiences during the past thirty years, in the hope 
of rendering the news from China more intelligible to the 
uninformed reader of the daily Press.” It is thus that Sir 
Eric describes the origin and purpose of his book. Its main 
thread, he goes on to say, ‘‘is the record of the efforts of the 
leaders of the Chinese people to build up a new China out of 
the ruins of the old: of their fight to claim for China a place 
of equality amongst the nations of the world; and of the 
development of the tragic but inevitable conflict between 
resurgent China and the ambitions of Japan.” 

At a time when the inevitability of war is being widely 
questioned, and when the phrase ‘‘ war settles nothing ”’ is 
being freely used, the author’s use of the adjective “‘ inevitable ” 
will strike everybody’s eye. One wonders how many ox those 
who put a question mark against it will wish to leave it there, 
or feel sure that war settles nothing, when they get to the end 
of Sir Eric’s story. 

Its warp may be described almost entirely in his own 
phraseology. One chief strand is European aggression. From 
the wars or punitive campaigns of the forties and sixties of 
the nineteenth century there resulted the Unequal Treaties, 
of which the China of today so bitterly complains. Britain 
and France, dictating terms of peace, compelled the Manchu 
Government of China to concede extraterritorial rights, 
foreign-controlled treaty ports, a fixed five per cent. import 
tariff and other special rights and privileges. In 1898 the 
European Powers had seemingly decided that the Chinese 
Empire was moribund and was ready to disintegrate, and a 
ruthless scramble set in amongst them for coaling stations, 
leased territories, railways and spheres of influence. The 
story of these years of international aggression is, the author 
thinks, without parallel in modern history. They were 
ushered in by Japan’s defeat of China in 1894, an event to be 
referred to again presently. 

A second strand is the gradual emergence and growth of 
Chinese nationalism. This, beginning as an element in the 
sporadic discontent which the inability of the effete Manchu 
Dynasty to withstand external aggression helped to canalise, 
became, under the Republic, after further aggression by Japan 
and her acquisition of Germany’s rights in Shantung as agreed 
in the Treaty of Versailles, primarily an anti-Japanese move- 
ment. Then, after the Washington Conference in 1922, when 
Japan made arrangements for the return to China of Tsingtao, 
the Kiaochow Leased Territory and the Shantung mines and 
railways, it broadened into a general rights-recovery movement. 
** As long as China, like Germany before the days of Hitler, 
was content to follow methods of polite diplomacy her progress 
in ridding herself of the Unequal Treaties was slow and arduous. 
Only when she clamoured loudly and forcefully enough did 
her efforts meet with any measure of success.”’ These efforts 
derived much of their inspiration and effectiveness from 


Afiairs of China. By Sir Eric Teichman, K.C.M.G., C.LE. 
(Methuen. 12s. 6d.) . 





Russian sources and direction. Great Britain, the chief 
architect of the treaty-port system, was, for reasons explained 
on page 47-8, the obvious target for attack. Those responsible 
for the control of British policy in China, however, realiseg 
that Russia was trying to provoke Great Britain into Using 
force, and at the same time recognised in Chinese nationalism 
a new leaven of regeneration. Accordingly, instead of resisting 
they met it halfway, and from 1927 to 1931 took successive 
steps in returning to China the rights which their predecessors 
had taken from her. 

A third strand in the warp of the story is the interaction of 
these developments and Japanese Imperialism. Going back 
very rightly to the nineties of last century, the author points 
out how Europe then looked upon Japan as ‘“‘ another Asiatic 
nation open, like China, to the pressure and exploitation of the 
Western world.’ But Japan soon shook herself free from its 
domination and after her defeat of China in 1894 was able to 
take her place vis-a-vis China as one of the exploiting Powers, 
For ten years she was held in check by Russian competition, 
but in 1904 she defeated Russia in war and succeeded to her 
position in South Manchuria. In 1915 by threatening force 
she greatly extended the leases which she had thus acquired, 
while the Treaty of Versailles, as we have seen, gave her control 
over Shantung. Having, as we have also seen, given up this 
control, she presently began to feel the effects of China’s rights- 
recovery movement, which after meeting with success in the 
Yangtze valley advanced incautiously towards Manchuria, an 
area of much greater significance to Japan than the Yangtze 
valley was or is to Great Britain. For twenty-five years the 
Japanese had made no secret of the fact that they regarded their 
interests in Manchuria as vital. Rather than see them whittled 
away they decided to seize the territory, and did so without 
serious opposition either from China or the other signatories of 
the Nine Power Treaty. 

A fourth strand comprises the circumstances in which, aftet 
adding Jehol to Manchuria, Japan embarked upon the policy 
which led to the present hostilities. These circumstances are 
the least well described. Indeed, some of them—agrarian 
conditions in Japan, her industrial needs, her cheap exports 
and the defensive economic policy of other countries—are not 
described at all, though they could have been surveyed in a 
couple of thousand words. As against this deficiency, however, 
the reader is shown in most masterly fashion the weft of China’s 
practical affairs. The chapters describ:nz these crossing 
threads—extesritoriality, the Boxer indemnity, the Customs, 
loans and railways—to name only some—explain admirably the 
complex web in which Might and Right now struggle so fiercely. 

In one respect only might the book have been considerably 
improved—had it included a chapter on social, moral and 
intellectual affairs. These are indeed glanced at, but too 
briefly. We are told misleadingly little about China’s agrarian 
and population problems which, most readers will gather, while 
unlikely to result in Communism, are fundamentally hopeless; 
of her mental outlook that it is materialist; of her language 
that it is ugly and of her ethical system that it is sterile. 

Yet it may reasonably be argued that the problems referred 
to are not insoluble, that China’s artistic sensibilities and capaci- 
ties are as delicate and great as Europe’s; that Northern 
Chinese is not uglier to an English ear than German or Dutch; 
that her written language is a delight; that in China respect 
for knowledge as such is greater than it is in England; 
that China honours, in breach and observance, all the virtues 
which Europe similarly esteems, and has done so for a much 
longer time than the countries which today constitute Europe, 
and that the beliefs by which she has lived stand the searchlight 
of modern science at least as well as our own, 
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HALL CAINE’S LIFE OF 


CHRIST 


HEN HALL CAINE died in 193] 

he was known to have been working 

for many years on a Life of Christ, 
which he had always refused to have pub- 
lished during his lifetime, for he held that 
no man could lay down his pen and claim 
to have completed a Life of Christ. On his 
death, the manuscripts he left were found 
to total some three million words, and at 
first it became doubtful whether such a vast 
work could ever be published. On further 
examination, however, it was found that for 
many of the chapters there were several 
successive versions representing revisions 
and the result of fresh researches. 


The work of collating and editing these 
vast manuscripts has occupied seven years, 
but it has been possible to carry it out in 
strict accordance with the plan which Hall 
Caine had himself prepared. 


It would have been impossible to write of 
the Life of Christ— in itself the subject of so 
much controversy—without arousing and 
sharpening controversy. Hall Caine never 
sought to be controversial in the views he 
put forward in this work, but the spirit in 
which he approached his task involved a 
fearless examination of facts, followed by an 
interpretation of them as they appeared to 
the mind of an unbiassed, moderate, open- 
minded man of the twentieth century. 


It is possible that the conclusions at which 
he found himself forced to arrive will cause 
offence in one quarter or another, but it can- 
not be too strongly emphasised that Hall 
Caine was a complete and absolute believer 
in the divinity of Christ and lived and died 
in that supreme faith. 


1,300 PAGES 


PUBLISHED 


66 VERY age has made the Jesus it 
wanted,” writes Hall Caine in his 
Introduction. “ Is it not reasonable 

to think that in order to make a portrait of 

Jesus such as the twentieth century wants, 

we should not add anything but should strip 

away all the accretions of the earlier cen- 
turies and get back, if possible, to the naked 
historical Jesus ?”’ 


In his “ Life of Christ,” therefore, Hall 
Caine sought to strip away these accretions 
of the years and at the same time to produce 
a personal study of Jesus that would meet 
the spirit of our own century. His purpose 
has been “ to make every incident illustrate 
and develop his character; to heighten and 
deepen the impression of his personality; to 
show his humanity, his pity, his love, his 
indignation at wrong, his eagerness to help 
the weak; to protect the oppressed; to be 
champion of the poor, the heavily-laden, 
even the sinful. Not to separate him from 
humanity, but to unite him to it—in his 
temptations, in his momentary failures, in 
his ultimate triumphs.”’ 


‘* Let us not think,” he writes, “ that we 
have discredited the Bible, that we have 
found it out, because we have discovered 
some of its errors andcontradictions. Rather, 
let us try to build up the history of religion 
and the belief in God, not from doctrine, but 
from human history.” 


The book begins, net with the birth of 
Jesus, but at the Creation. Nor does it end 
with the Crucifixion and Resurrection. The 
story of Jesus is carried forward to indicate 
the stages leading to the spread of 
Christianity throughout the world. 


BY COLLINS 
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DEFENCE IN THE AIR 


The Air Defence of Britain. By Air-Commodore L. E. O. 
Charlton, G. T. Garratt and Lt.-Com. R.. Fletcher, M.P. 
(Penguin special. 6d.) 

THE emotional stress through which. we passed in the last 
fortnight of September was compounded of many elements. 
There is no gainsaying the truth that among them was the 
element of physical apprehension, of something approaching 
naked fear. That fear of ours was no greater, we can be 
assured, than the fear felt in other countries over which the 
menace of air attack hung ; and we should have been something 
more than human if it had not gripped us. The fact that, 
notwithstanding it, we braced ourselves for the terrible ordeal 
which was to come was the great and heartening lesson of 
those days and nights of anxiety and apprehension. 

Fear is likely to be increased, not to be assuaged, by such 
a forecast of air warfare as Air-Commodore L. E. O. Charlton 
contributes, under the title “‘ The New Factor in Warfare,” 
to The Air Defence of Britain. In it he recapitulates to a 
considerable extent the arguments already used by him in 
The Menace of the Clouds and also in a paper on “‘ Air Power 
and. the Principle of Parity”? which he read at the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs on March Ist, 1938. It 
is a grim form of air strategy which he foresees the nations 
adopting. Its first rule is ‘‘to rain down bombs relentlessly 
on those objectives in an enemy’s territory the destruction 
of which is likely to be a knock-out blow.” This means 
“*a mutual exchange of bombs on the two principal cities 
of the countries at war.’ The capitals will be the chosen 
objectives because in the reciprocal massacre ‘‘ small-town 
folk are no good at all.” 

Directed at the capitals, air action, he holds, “‘ may so 
defeat civilian courage that a popular cry for peace at any 
price arises, and the Government . . . has no option but to 
seek an armistice and accept what terms are given.” Ruthless 
bombing of a great city may transform its population into 
“‘a stricken multitude,” whatever the fortitude of the indi- 
viduals, for “‘it is not a question of individual courage but 
of mass psychology.” In this dread trial of endurance we 
in England must be at a great disadvantage, and the attainment 
of parity in air strength only a snare and a delusion, for the 
reason that London is particularly exposed to air attack. That 
attack may be sudden and overwhelming. The life of the 
city may be “in full commercial blast, and the inhabitants 
in full pursuit of their lawful occasions, when the tornado 
strikes.” 

That the bombers will come through, though they may suffer 
losses in the process, is an axiom of Air-Commodore Charlton’s 
doctrine. One of his chapters is headed, indeed, ‘ The 
Invincibility of the Bomber.” He discounts the effectiveness 
of the interceptor fighter, though he admits that where it can 
attack the tail of the bomber the odds are heavily against the 
latter. In general, however, he backs the bomber. His 
views in this particular matter may be contrasted with those 
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observer in Spain has expressed the view that, of the Russian 
fighters, the Chato biplane has proved more successfyl than 
the faster but less manageable Moska monoplane ; their 
armament, it may be added, is the same—four machine-guns, 

Air-Commodore Charlton holds that the blow at the heart 
the bombing of capital cities, is the primary, the bombing of 
aerodromes and aircraft factories only a secondary aim in air 
strategy. Here he is in disagreement with a considerable 
volume of professional opinion. It is doubtful, too, whether 
he would win universal assent to his assertion that “‘ the territory 
of our ally, France, will not be needed by our bombers for 
their operations.”” The advantage of beinz able to strike a 
the great manufacturing districts in western Germany from 
Lorraine and the Bas Rhin, and thus to avoid the bottle-neck 
between Holland and Denmark for our raids into Germany, 
would surely outweigh the staff difficulties to which he appears 
to attach too much importance. 

Germany, Air-Commodore Charlton points out, is unlikely 
to be our only foe. Italy may be ranged against us as well, 
In that event our position in the Mediterranean would un- 
doubtedly be difficult. The route through that sea, as he says, 
would possibly have to be abandoned by British shipping, 
and traffic to and from the East would have to be sent via 
the Cape of Good Hope. It is doubtful, however, whether 
his further prognostications of danger to Gibraltar and Egypt 
do not exaggerate the probabilities, serious though they will 
no doubt be. His forecast of a Spain bound, body and soul, 
to the totalitarian States, of a Portugal false to her alliance 
with us, serves to darken the picture which he paints of the 
wrath to come. 

Is there any ray of light and hope? Ye3, and it is given 
in the tenth and final chapter headed ‘‘ Prevention is Better 
than Cure.” Our salvation lies in the creation of a supra- 
national force, mainly composed of aircraft, to be held at the 
call of an international authority constituted through the 
machinery of the League of Nations. The air foree so con- 
stituted would have a first-line strength not less than twice 
that of the largest non-participating State ; it would be recruited 
from nationals of all the supporting countries and would be 
accommodated in two or more bases, the sites of which would 
be exterritorialised. The cost of the establishment and main- 
tenance of the force would be met from contributions made by 
all the States concerned. 

If the creation of a supra-national force is in truth the remedy 
—the patent remedy—for the ills so luridly described in the 
nine preceding chapters, then are we indeed as men without 
hope. For, frankly, the remedy is at present utterly utopian. 
Nationalism, the cult of self-determination, racialism, ideologism 
are still far too strong to allow any such project to materialise. 
What prospect is there of the nations accepting a scheme of 
the kind in any future that is worth practical consideration? 
Air-Commodore Charlton admits that, if created, the force 
would take five or seven years to reach the necessary pitch of 
efficiency ; and the avalanche may sweep down on us before 
then. Meanwhile—and here he comes down to solid earth— 


““< 





he suggests that “there is no escape from the immediate 
necessity to rearm, end as regards our own particular rearme- 
ment it should be even on a larger scale than is envisaged.” 
We should look on Germany’s growing air power as we looked 
on her growing fleet and build ‘‘ until we come to have 2 lead 
so great that she would give up the race as hopeless.” Tht, 
at all events, is a proposal with which few will quarre! at present, 
though one may feel some doubt whether it is altogether con- 
sistent with Air-Commodore Charlton’s earlier insistence 0? 
the fallaciousness of the idea of parity in air strength. If 
parity means nothing, must it not follow that superiority means 
not very much more ? J. M. SPAIGHT. 
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of a French flying officer, Capitaine Poulain, who has follow, 
the air fighting in Spain on the spot and who regards the 
fighter as definitely having the mastery over the bombe 
The fire of the modern single-seater fighter is heavier and ped 
precise, he states, and the pilot is protected in his Cockpi 
by the whole mass of his engine. f 

It is true, as Lieutenant-Commander Fletcher States ig 
another section of the same volume, that very few of our new 
low-wing monoplane fighters are as yet in service in the Royal 
Air Force. We should have to rely, if engaged in war in the 
very near future, upon the slower biplane fighters such as the 
Gladiators and Gauntlets. They, too, however, are formidable 
interceptors. It is noteworthy that more than one French 
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CAPITAL, CONFIDENCE AND THE 
COMMUNITY 


By SiR HAROLD BELLMAN. 
3s. 6d. net. Frontispiece Portrait. 


In this volume Sir Harold Bellman, as head of a 
national institution catering for the economic needs of 
over a quarter of a million citizens and an international 
authority on a number of social problems, surveys the 
social and economic scene from a variety of angles. 


Ready in November 

THE MICROBE MAN: A Life of 
Pasteur for Children 

By ELeaNor Doorty. Introduction by Dr. PASTEUR 
VALLERY-RADOT and twenty-four Woodcuts by ROBERT 
GIBBINGS. 

4s. 6d. net. 

This is a book of discovery, adventure and daring 
deeds. The Microbe Man’s life was not less exciting 
and risky than that of a big-game hunter in Central 
Africa or any pioneer in untrodden lands. And if any 
boys or girls doubt this statement after reading this 
book, let them honestly name the man whose adven- 
tures they would really prefer to call their own rather 
than those of Louis Pasteur. 

Robert Gibbings has illustrated the book with wood 
engravings of fierce beasts and others; and Pasteur’s 
grandson, Doctor Vallery-Radot, has honoured it with 
an introduction. 


A GUIDE TO COMPANY BALANCE 
SHEETS 

For Directors, Accountants, Investors and Students. 
By Frank H. Jones, F.L.A.A., A.C.1.S., Supervisor, 
Professioral Accountancy Courses, North-Western 
Polytechnic. 

7s. 6d. 

“ Having read this book by Mr. F. H. Jones, 1 have 
no hesitation in saying that its acquisition by all those 
who have considerable investment interests will mean 
7s. 6d. well spent.”.—Financial Review of Reviews. 

“ Written as a guide to all who might be called upon 
to compile balance sheets or to assess the financial 
position of incorporated companies from such state- 
ments; it also provides the student with a practical 
exposition of those matters which culminate in balance 
sheet entries..—Jnternational Accountants Journal. 


In Preparation 
THE TAYLORS OF ONGAR 


Portrait of an English Family of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries. Drawn from Family Records 
by the Great-Great-Niece of Ann and Jane Taylor, 
Doris MARY ARMITAGE. 

Probably 8s. 6d. net. With many illustrations. 


A very delicate and intimate study of a remarkable 
family. To an unknown world “The Taylors of 
Ongar” as a title may convey little; but when it is 
made clear that the study includes the two Isaac Taylors, 
father and son, both eminent engravers and authors, and 
the two equally famous daughters—Jane and Ann— 
authors of those exquisite little books of children’s 
poems: “ Original Poems for Infant Minds,” “ Rhymes 
for the Nursery,” etc., the atmosphere is surcharged 
with interest. 


| HEFFER’S PUBLICATIONS 


GATHERED GRACE 


A Short Selection of George MacDonald’s Poems. 
With a Biographical Sketch. Compiled by ELIzaBETH 
YATES. Engravings by Nora UNwin. Foreword by 
Lucia C. COULSON. 

5s. net. 


Those who knew the writings of George MacDonald 
will welcome this edition of his poem with a sketch of 
his life, including many excerpts from his letters. Those 
who have never known him have a rich experience 
ahead. Here is a vigour of the spirit which, touching 
upon varied subjects, portrays them with freshness and 
understanding. Here is a breadth of affection which 
writes graciously of snowdrop, child, man or mountain. 
And here, too, is such courage and sincerity as a man 
of vision and insight found and for which many in the 
world are seeking today. 


THE “TRUTH” OF THE BIBLE 


By STANLEY A. Cook, Litt.D., F.B.A., Emeritus Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 
9s. 

“ This book, with its wealth of illustrative material, 
should prove valuable to teachers and preachers, as 
giving the background against which the Old Testament 
can best be envisaged and its message expounded in this 
age of confusion and crisis.”°—-Church Times. 


THE EPIPHANY OF THE CROSS, 
or The Kingdom of Ged on Earth and 
the Faith of the Church 


By F. W. BuckLer, Professor of Church History in the 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The four lectures published here are an attempt to 
show the effect of the advance of Old Testament and 
Oriental research on the interpretation of the Christian 
doctrine of the Kingdom of God on earth, the Church 
and the idea of the Atonement, with special reference to 
the Holy Communion and the meaning of “ membership 
of the Body of Christ.” 


ST. PAUL FROM THE TRENCHES. 
A rendering of the Epistles to the 
Corinthians and Ephesians done in 
France during the Great War 

By GERALD Warre Cornish. With a Foreword by 
J. S. BRAITHWAITE. 

Third Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 

“A strikingly original piece of work ... the book 
must be regarded as quite one of the most important 
attempts to get the Bible into English, and, in our 
opinion, it is much more easily readable than any other 
modern attempt.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

“A book well worth reading."—Manchester Guardian. 


’ 7 a Y T T 
SCIENCE AND MECHANISATION IN 
LAND WARFARE 
By DonaLp Portway, University Lecturer in Engineer- 
ing, Cambridge. Foreword by Fietpb-MarsHaL Lorp 
BIRDWOOD. 
6s. net. 

“ This informative book is by no means for 
specialists, but sets out the guiding principles, without 
reference to tactics, of those aspects of military opera- 
tions and supporting services which can be directly 
appreciated by scientists and engineers . . .” 

—The Electrician. 
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LATE LAMENTED RECOVERY 


Britain in Recovery. Prepared by a Research Committee of the 
Economic Science and . Statistics Section of the British 
Association. (Pitman. 15s.) 














































Tuis, the companion volume to Britain in Depression, published 
in 1935, follows the fortunes of the British economy and its 
specific industries down to the present. It is not a wholly 
symmetrical counterpart; certain contributors and certain 
industries (notably distribution) are missing, and a yawning 
gap appears in the absence of a chapter on banking and finance— 
for which the erring contributor, Professor Harry Jones, makes 
a graceful apology. Ample amends, however, are made by 
Mr. O. A. MacDougal’s introductory general survey, which 
gives the book as a whole a unity which, in view of the free 
hand granted to individual contributors, could not otherwise 
have been attained. 

Part I deals with general topics of all-round importance. 
Mr. MacDougal’s survey is followed by an analysis of the 
employment and unemployment figures over the whole period 
of depression and recovery, by Dr. H. W. Robison, an account 
of industrial relations by Professor Henry Richardson, a survey, 
by the same author, of the tariffs, preferences, and other forms 
of protection which our one-time free trade economy has 
adopted, and a brief study of foreign exchange developments 
by Professor N. F. Hall. Part II deals with separate industries ; 
agriculture ‘(grain and other crops, meat, and milk, by Mr. 
Orwin, and Professor Ashby and Mr. W. H. Jones, respectively) 5 
coal, by Professor Harry Jones; electricity (anonymous); rail 
transport, by Mr. H. M. Hallsworth ; the motor industry, by 
Mr. L. F. Duval; shipping, by Dr. Isserlis; shipbuilding, by 
Mr. Hallsworth; iron and steel, by Mr. McCallum; engineer- 
ing, by Mr. Allen ; building, by Sir Harold Bellman ; cotton, 
by Messrs. H. G. Hughes and C. T. Saunders ; and wool, by 
Mr. A. N. Shimmin. All provide competently collected and 
presented facts, useful statistics, and the nucleus of a biblio- 
graphy; but while most contributors restrict themselves 
fairly narrowly to plain historical narrative, others offer a 
certain measure of interpretation and speculative generalisation. 
Mr. MacDougal’s general survey, with its estimates of the real 





Parliamentary 
Government 
in England 


By H. J. LASKI 


Professor Laski probably knows 
more about the English 
parliamentary system than any- 
body else alive to-day. He has 
now written the true successor to 
Bagehot’s English Constitution. 


“He has something important 
to say. He does ‘not -overstate 
his case, and is not unfair to his 
opponents. Professor Laski 
tries to persuade by argument 
and his arguments demand care- 
jul consideration by politicians 
and voters of all parties.”— 
Spectator. 12s, Od. net 
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wastage of resources and loss to the communit 
involved in depression, raises but hastily drops qu 
imiplications reach out across the controversial frontiers f 
economics and social philosophy. Economically speaking 
an obsolete or otherwise sub-marginal human instrument at 
as fit for the scrap heap as an obsolete or otherwise sub-marginal 
piece of machinery; civically speaking, this instrument jg 1 
citizen who has got to be maintained as a matter of h . 
right ; but is it more wasteful to keep him in idleness than to 
divert other instruments—tools, machinery, supervision capi-| 
tal—from other uses to co-operate with him? And supposi 
that it is in fact less wasteful, is the right to work, icrelpesaill 
of the community’s ultimate balance of benefit, a human right 
which the community must in time grant even as it grants the 
right to live ? 

Mr. MacDougal wisely refrains from arguing these questions 
or even from putting them explicitly. They are evidently in| 
the back of his mind ; but to have given them their full weight 
would have completely overbalanced the book. From Profes.: 
sor Hall’s analysis of the foreign exchange situation (peculiar, 
among the essays comprising this book in concealing beneath, 
the austerity of a semi-official manner a perceptible under- 
current of slightly malicious humour) there emerges a conclusion 
painful to Britain’s conscious financial rectitude. It was the 
use of the Exchange Equalisation Fund for the purpose, not 
envisaged by Parliament, of manipulating long-run exchange: 
movements for the benefit of the Bank of England’s gold: 
position, which forced the devaluation of the dollar and so 
smashed the Economic Conference of 1933 and the high hopes 
pinned to it. Professor Richardson, on the other hand, firmly) 
avoids any discussion of .the possible bearing of the Ottawa’ 
agreements, and the closing of the colonial Open Door, on the 
clamour for colonies by the excluded nations, the Manchurian 
and Abyssinian catastrophes, and the ensuing breakdown in 
international law and order which just now adds so piquant a 
taste of uncertainty to our daily activities. 

General conclusions are, of course, further to seek among 
the individual studies of specific industries. One may, hows 
ever, hope that the conclusions severally voiced by the writers 
on iron and steel and engineering will impress themselves in 
time ; both are heading for a state of gross over-expansion’ 
which, with the end (admittediy almost unhoped for) of rearma- 
ment, will leave them worse off than in 1920. From all the 
older industries, too, comes the paradox of coexisting unemploy- 
ment and labour shortage; processes have changed, workers 
have deteriorated, shifts in localisation have divorced supply’ 
and demand for labour. No recovery can save the hardest hit 
victims of long-term unemployment; industrially, they are 
permanently crippled. 

It is not, however, for its general conclusions, that Britain 
in Recovery is most noteworthy. It is as a factual résumé, a 
statistical synopsis, and a bibliographical guide that it primarily 
seeks, and fully. deserves, a welcome. 
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HONOR CROOME. 


1688-1938 


The English Revolution, 1688-9. By G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. 
(Thornton Butterworth. §s.) 

FroM the moment of its completion the revolution of 1688 
passed into legend. It was the summit of human achievement, 
the triumph of reason over reaction and force, the liberation 
of the nation. Of late sceptics have pointed out that only part of 
the nation benefited by the liberation, that nine-tenths of the 
population had as little share in real government as before: 
Professor Trevelyan sums up judicially, and reminds us that if 
counter-revolution had not been defeated in 1688, nineteenth- 
century democracy would have been impossible. Judicial 
independence of the executive and control of the latter by 
Parliament, freedom of Press and worship (within limits)— 
these we owe to the men of 1688, and recent events, as Professor 
Trevelyan wisely observes, are increasing their value with 
their scarcity. He reproves Mr. Bryant for not allowing suffi- 
cient weight to the real danger to the English State and Parlia; 
mentary institutions from the aggression of Louis XIV and 
the international reaction. 1688 was an event of international 
importance. With all his cautions, Professor Trevelyan still 
feels able to call 1688 ‘‘a moral revival,” to be contrasted 
with 1678-85, when ‘“‘ Whigs and Tories act like the nervous 
cnd hot-blooded factions of a South European race.” 

Why. was there thissudden change from bitterness to com- 
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Second Printing before publication of 
DR AUGUST A. THOMEN’S 


new and provocative exposure 


Doctors don’t 
Believe it 


That all cancers are incurable 
That it is wise to indulge in vigorous exercise after forty 
That a receding chin is a sign of weakness of character 
That at the moment of death one’s 
entire lifetime is speedily recalled 
That a person should not go in bathing while he is warm 
etc. etc. 


Foreword by Lord Horder - 6s. net 





Henry Crabb Robinson 
on Books and their Writers 
Edited by EDITH J. MORLEY 


This selection from Crabb Robinson’s 
diaries and reminiscences includes 
every passage that refers to contem- 
porary English letters, forming a run- 
ning commentary from 1811 to 1867 
on books and their writers, with full 
index and frontispiece. Over 1,200 
pages. 315. 6d. net the set of 3 volumes 
Prostectus fost free from Dents, 10 Bedford St, London W.C.2 


Puritanism and Liberty 


Being the Army Debates, 1647-9, 
from the Clarke MSS., with 
Supplementary Documents 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 
A. S. P. WOODHOUSE 


Foreword by the Master of Balliol 
608 pages. 18s. net 


Prospectus 


The Aldine Library 


3 new volumes in a new Series: 
SEVENTY YEARS A SHOWMAN 
by ‘Lord’ George Sanger 
THE SOUTH COUNTRY by Edward Thomas 
NOW I°M SIXTEEN by Douglas Pope 
4/6 


net each 


A brochure of the Library post free from the publishers 
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Heinemann 


John Masefield 


DEAD NED. “Mr. Masefield establishes himself as the 
finest English story-teller of the day.” Daily Mail. 
‘“* He has rarely displayed his abundant powers as a writer 


of adventure stories more clearly.” News Chronicle. 


Francis Brett Young 


DR. BRADLEY REMEMBERS. Best loved of the 
year’s novels: the book that wasinunabated demand through- 
out the Crisis. 

“ Fine, dignified and moving.” News Chronicle. 


* To read it is to add to one’s friends.” J. D. Beresford. 


Georgette Meyer 


ROYAL ESCAPE. For those who enjoy a good historical 
novel... The greatest historical novelist of her day ‘takes 
full advantage ’ (Times) of the opportunities afforded her 


by the escape of Charles IIL after Worcester, 


Mthys Davies 


JUBILEE BLUES. The author of 4 Time to Laugh, etc., 
has here written the most powerful novel of his career, 
bearing out the critic’s opinion that his is “not the voice 


of Wales only, but the original diction of the questing spirit.” 
HISTORY 


Cromwell's Captains 


by C, E. LUCAS PHILLIPS. Four great Englishmen 

Hampden, Skippon, Blake and Lambert — who have been 
practically neglected by the biographers, are now at last 
given full justice in a historical study worthy to be set 


beside Buchan or Bryant. Illustrated 16s 
NUTRITION 


The People’s Food 


by SIR WILLIAM CRAWFORD. Sir William Crawford 
indicts our national dietary in a book which is ‘ unique 
in that it is of almost equal interest to scientists, social 
reformers and business men.” Sir John Orr in the Sunday 


Times. With diagrams, 12s 6d 


99 Great Russell Street WCl1 
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promise ? Why was the conflict so much more fierce in 
Scotland? Why did English Tories and the. Church of 
England abandon their passive: resistance theories? (Or 
rather, perhaps, why had they gone on preaching passive 
resistance so long ?) What did James hope to gain from throw- 
ing the mace into the Thames, dissolving the army, and appoint- 
ing no commission of regency? Part of the answer is to be 
found in “that last flash of the old Roundhead fervour,” 
Monmouth’s rebellion, with its threat to the settlement of 1660. 
Charles II had then been restored not to rule as his father in 
1640 but to consolidate the achievements of the interregnum 
against a social revolution from Levellers and Anabaptists. It 
was a compromise settlement, from which restored landlords, 
new landed class, and City alike gained: the old law secured 
the new social order. The abolition of feudal tenures had 
ended the division between two types of property: after 
1660, as Professor Clark has pointed out, there was no real 
cleavage between landed and moneyed interest. The gulf was 
between the parliamentary class and the democratic sectaries, 
whom it was the object of the Clarendon Code and the Test 
Act to exclude from civil life. The danger to the parliamentary 
class from Charles II and James II’s policy of ‘‘ indulgence ” 
to Catholic and Protestant nonconformists was that it threatened 
to unite the two excluded groups, and to use their support in 
local government for a royal dictatorship against the parlia- 
mentary class. At the time of Monmouth’s rising, the Tories 
and many Whigs stood solidly by James. 


Later, when James had ousted Tories from local government 
to put in sons of republicans, parson and squire were forced to 
realise that they were the king’s only so long as the king was 
theirs. The squirearchy approved of passive resistance to consti- 
tuted authority until it lost its monopoly of authority. Yet 
pushing James out was a tricky business : all men remembered 
how 1642 had led to 1649. So William brought over an army 
which became the rallying centre for all the propertied classes 
once James had made his appeal to anarchy by attempting to 
dissolve the State. Thanks to this force and James’s capitulation 
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there was no need to risk another revolutionary army 
settlement was hastily rushed through, and as in 1649 a dc 
army was then diverted to Irish and Continental wars, 
City sponsored and profited by a new and expansive fore} 
policy. In Scotland a front bench agreement was impossible 
because a far stronger feudal class still survived there, not only 
in the highlands. It is the measure of James’s lack of support 
in England that he was forced into dependence on a Peasant 
revolution in Ireland. For Ireland was the backdoor for 
Louis XIV, and invasion. The safety of the political Victories 
of 1640-6o was at stake, not doctrinal niceties. Irishmen were 
put into James’s army, papists into office, in order to carry outa 
specific policy of absolutism. Once all possibility of Pursuing 
the policy was removed by bringing the State under control of 
the parliamentary class, relative tolerance to Dissenters ang 
even Catholics was no longer dangerous. 


1688 was bloodless because of the blood shed between 1640 
and 1660, and because the military invasion was ski 
timed : it was glorious for the parliamentary class because the 
situation was kept well under their control, and the maximum 
of benefit extracted with the minimum of risk. The true parallel 
is not 1789 but 1830. Yet the real importance of the revolution: 
is, as Professor Trevelyan~shows, that it created a machinery 
within which (150 years later, it is true) the class in possession 
could hold on to a great deal in its slow retreat,and new groups 
could. nibble off for themselves bits of the inheritance. 


CHRISTOPHER Hitt, 


NAPOLEON IN DEFEAT 


Memoirs of General de Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenza, 1814, 
Edited by Jean Hanoteau. Translated by George Libaire, 
(Cassell. 218.) 


THERE is a hiatus in the published memoirs of Caulaincourt, 
and this, the second English volume, begins some months 
after the first has ended. It is now February, 1814. The 
allied armies and the allied sovereigns are in France, slowly 
learning how little opposition they have to face. The whole 
book, of over four hundred pages, except for some general 
reflections at the end, is devoted to the events between the 
congress of Chatillon in February and Napoleon’s departure 
for Elba on April 20th, and its great interest is in the hardening, 
little by little, of the allied demands, as experienced, week 
by week, by the man charged by Napoleon to represent him 
among his enemies with a view to saving what might yet be 
saved. 

This section of the memoirs consequently does not offer 
pages of the same general and enduring interest as the first 
volume, with its transcriptions of Napoleon’s very frank and 
full exposition of his general political ideas during the long 
journey back from Russia. The Napoleon of this volume 
is a preoccupied figure, concerned with the immediate future, 
very slow to appreciate the realities of his plight, and yielding 
yard by yard with a bad grace. When the abdication was 
plainly quite inevitable, early in April, and there was dis- 
cussion about a sovereign establishment for him, he objected 
to any island because an island establishment would mean 
crossing the sea and “‘ he wanted no dealings with the British, 
his bitterest enemies.”” When Caulaincourt said the British 
were the very enemies who would give the soundest guarantee, 
once they were committed, Napoleon readily agreed that it 
might be so, but he continued that he must have an establish- 
ment on the mainland as well. ‘I demand Tuscany, though 
that is by no means sufficient,” for the convenience of the 
Empress. But, in, this same conversation, his mind kept 
playing with the idea that even from defeat some lasting gains 
might have have obtained for France, that Talleyrand should 
have agreed to restore the Bourbons provided Belgium, and 
perhaps the Rhine departments, were included in the new 
France. It is very arguable that the new territory would 
have given the Bourbons a better start with French public 
opinion, but in fact the future as planned at the congress of 
Vienna, for the Low Countries, only lasted fifteen years. 
But Napoleon, by 1814, habitually played very freely ia 
imagination with the frontiers of Europe. 


The most graphic pages describe the terrible night of 
April 12th-13th, when Napoleon attempted suicide. A 
strong constitution made him throw off the poison, although 
he had been assured that the dose was enough to kill two 
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Autumn Announcements 


BUILDING THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
By James Truslow Adams 


A vivid narrative of the growth of the 
British Empire from its beginnings to the 
final years of the eighteenth century. 

15s. net 


GOYA 
By Charles Poore 


Authoritative, entertaining and beautifully 


_ jilustrated, this full length biography of the 


great Spanish painter will appeal to all 
readers. 
Profusely illustrated. 


THE WORLD WAS MY GARDEN 


Explorations of a Plant Discoverer 
By David G. Fairchild 

The story of a career that has led the author 

into all the remote corners of the world in 

search of new fruit and food producing 

plants. 

With more than 100 pages of photographs 
18s. net 


12s. 6d. net 


THE DANUBE FLOWS THROUGH 
FASCISM 
Nine Hundred Miles in a Yolding-Boat 
By William Van Til 

The record of the joys and hazards of a trip 

down the Danube: also giving a picture of 

the hopes and fears of the people of five 

nations where Fascism, either open or thinly 

disguised, is dominant. 

Illustrated with many photographs 

10s. 6d. net 


WHAT ABOUT THE AIRSHIP ? 
By Commander C. E. Rosendahl 


This book is a direct answer to those critics 
who have maintained that the destruction of 
the Hindenburg spelled the eventual eclipse 
of the airship by the airplane. 


Illustrated by photographs. 10s. 6d. net 


YACHT SAILS 
By Terence North 
An essentially practical book on the cut, the 
setting and the use of sails. The chapters 
on the repairing of sails, about ropes, 
cringles, hanks will be invaluable to those 
who fit out their own boats. 
With line drawings by H. H. Etheridge 
7s. 6d. net 


FLINT SPEARS 
Cowboy Rodeo Contestant 
By Will James 
The story of the Rodeo is presented in the 


career of Flint Spears by the author of 
Smoky. 


Hlustrated with drawings and photographs 
Ss. 6d. net 
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By R. H. BRUCE LOCKHART 
GUNS OR BUTTER 


The best and most up-to-date account of Europe to-day, 
including the author’s personal experiences in 
Czechoslovakia 10s 6d net 


By DEAN INGE 
OUR PRESENT DISCONTENTS 


Further wise and witty essays on contemporary affairs. 
7s 6d net 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL 
By KATHERINE JOHN 


The romantic history of the son of Napoleon III and 
Empress Eugenie With Frontispiece 10s 6d net 


By LORD DUNSANY 
MIRAGE WATER 


A volume of characteristic verse by one of the few 
writers with magic in his pen 7s 6d net 


BALLET TRADITIONAL 
TO MODERN 
By SERGE LIFAR 


A survey of its evolution from the 16th century to the 


present day 
Translated by C. W. Beaumont 


By ADMIRAL BYRD. U.S.N. 
ALONE 


Five months isolation in the South Polar Night 10s 6d net 


By HANS FALLADA 
WOLF AMONG WOLVES 


A novel of Germany before Hitler, by the author of 
« Little Man What Now.” 976 pp. 8s 6d net 


THE RIVER BREAKS UP 
By I. J. SINGER 


AUTHOR OF “ THE BROTHERS ASHKENAZI” 
Vivid scenes of Jewish life in Poland 8s 6d net 


By BRYAN GUINNESS 
Lady CRUSHWELL’S COMPANION 


A new novel of the Trollope school by the author of 
s Singing Out Of Tune,” etc. 7s 6d net 
Send for Autumn List 


21s net 
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men (it was opium, belladonna and helibore, a formula that 
Condorcet had received from Dr. Cabanes). It is extremely 
likely, as Caulaincourt recognised, that those who had pre- 
pared it for him, while they had not dared to disobey, had 
made it considerably weaker than they said. At any rate, 
Napoleon underwent extreme suffering. His face fell in 
and his features contracted, but, with repeated: vomiting, he 
recovered, as a result of rejecting, in favour of poison, the 
ideas of using a pistol or asphyxiating himself with coal fumes 
in a bath. 

It was Caulaincourt’s painful life to alternate the carrying 
of bad news to Napoleon with the making of vain representa- 
tions to Talleyrand and Alexander. The Czar in particular 
could not at first believe that the formidable French could 
really be as docile as they seemed, but Talleyrand succeeded 
in getting general agreement for a policy of ‘“‘ Napoleon must 
go.” There could not be a regency while he was alive and 
active, and so all those who committed themselves to the 
abdication found themselves also committed to the restoration. 
Not all were as frank as Pasquier, who came at an early date 
to tell Caulaincourt that he was abandoning the emperor’s 
cause. But they all respected, as must the reader. of his 
memoirs, Caulaincourt’s own fidelity to a difficult master 
in his darkest hours. It was a fidelity that was quite uncon- 
cealed. Caulaincourt’s own account, for instance, of the 
scene he-made to the Abbé de Prad who was boasting that 
with Napoleon’s fall the stocks had risen from 45 to 63, makes 
Caulaincourt look much more violent than he does in Pasquier’s 
account of the same incident. 

Caulaincourt’s memoirs will take rank with those of Queen 
Hortense for the vivid personal picture of Napoleon in his 
later years of power and in his fall. The English edition keeps 
a great number of the notes which M. Jean Hanoteau has 
supplied for the French, but it does not give them all, and 
sometimes the omissions make the text hard to follow; for 
example, in the account of the part played by the secretary 


Rumigny in February. Dovucias WooprRurFF. 
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The Esher Papers FOUR VOLUMES 
THE END OF A GREAT PUBLICATION. 
“ Voluminous, done with great care, documented, 
dealing with affairs of great moment and, over 
a long period, so authoritative as to be almost 
without a rival in this field of letters.” (sunpay 
TIMES.) 1870-1930. Each volume 25s. net. 









































Orientations SIR RONALD STORRS 


PALESTINE, 1938. The author, for eight years 
Governor of Jerusalem, throws a revealing and 
comprehensive light upon the Zionist problem. 


* A book that everyone ought to read just now, if 
only for its extraordinarily impartial presentation 
of the conflict between Jew and Arab in 
Palestine.’ (NEW STATESMAN.) 21s, net. 
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Britain Looks at Germany 

SIR EDWARD GRIGG 
THE CASE FOR NATIONAL SERVICE. 
“This is a brilliant book, written with a very 
serious purpose, demanding most careful attention 
ut this moment. Jescribes the fatal negligence 
with which the present Government have treated 
the problem of defence against a grezt 2nd growing 
danger.” (MANCMESTER GUARDIAN.) os. net. 
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History of British Foreign Policy 
IAN C: HANNAH; M.P. 


Within the past month Britain has been faced 
with a complete re-orientation of her traditional 
Foreign Volicy. Mr. Hannah's book paints in the 
background which is essential before a full and 
proper understanding of the position can be reached, 

4s, 6d. net. 
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THE GENTLE SAVAGE 


Himalayan Village. By Geoffrey Gorer. (Michaci Joseph, 255) 


Ir a writer can be a scientist and still retain the faculties of 
perception and expression proper to the artist, his Work wil] 
be arresting. Already this year Mr. Ommanney, with his South 
Latitude, has given us a memorable book by a Professional 
scientist who, practically alone amongst his colleagues, Possesses 
these qualities. Before I read this new book | thought 
Geoffrey Gorer’s position was defined by Africa Dances, which 
seemed to be by an author whose preoccupation with expression 
kept him at a distance from Africa. But Himalayan Village 
shows that the literary mind can absorb and practise Science, and 
yet survive. In courageously closing with his subject Mr. Gorer 
has renounced everything that brilliant description so readily 
brings, and instead faced real dangers. He has risked suffoca. 
tion by a mass of facts, and safely passed by the sad fate of 
being snared in the deceptive maze of his own reactions to 
sexual behaviour. He has achieved a fascinating book covering 
the whole life of the Lepchas without one blunder of taste or 
style. 

** My own interest in anthropology is primarily due to the 
fact that it is a discipline capable of enabling us to understand 
our own society.”’ It is, I think, this attitude which gives 
the book such force. ‘‘ For a number of years I have become 
increasingly absorbed in the problem of the individual jn 
society, of the accommodations which people must make to 
live together in peace, and of the resulting happiness or un- 
happiness which such accommodations produce.” It seems 
to me demonstrably useless to continue turning to theory; 
for too long we have said our “‘ Credo ”’ before the “ Kyrie 
Eleison.” The problem of living in society must be approached 
through experience, our own and that of other groups and 
societies. The urge of search, the simultaneous search out- 
wards as well as inwards, prevents the 500 odd pages of this 
book from having a single dull passage. 

These general statements of attitude are taken from the final 
chapter ; it should be emphasised that the book is entirely objec- 
tive and free from prejudice, although distinguished prose is 
never impersonal. This last chapter on Social Evolution and 
Aggression would have been an important publication had 
it appeared on its own in a periodical. It discusses the 
transition from the primitive, amorphous state, to the feudal, 
organised state. Although it has been theoretically discussed 
by Engels it remains a problem on which little satisfactory 
comment is available ; this is in spite of its actuality, turning 
as it does on the development of aggression within the group 
and the attitude of the culture to aggression and competition. 
The Lepchas have rejected feudalism as firmly as the Eskimos; 
one of them remarked ‘‘ there may be people born to command, 
but they never find anybody born to obey them.” 

Aggression, to judge by Lepcha experience, can be sup- 
pressed partly implicitly in the upbringing of children, and 
partly explicitly by the rules which affect adults. Lepcha 
children rarely suffer from hunger, discomfort or cold as 
babies, and when they grow they are given little encouragement 
to develop independent physical activities. They are actually 
discouraged either in acquiring sphincter control or body 
techniques such as speech or movement. For the adults 
there is a strong social sanction against quarrelling, while 
sexual relationships are so arranged as to exclude jealousy 
by making exclusive sexual possession legally impossible. 

“The training and education of Lepchas from their earliest 
childhood stresses social approval and disapproval as the motive for 
adopting or abstaining from certain types of behaviour. A child is 
told that if he does certain acts—takes other people’s property for 
example, or refuses to work—other people won’t like him and won't 
help him. The emphasis is always on the disapproval of the com- 


munity in general and not, as with us, on the losing the love of the 
parents, or the gods, or on the punishment by people in authority. 


British support of the feudal state of Sikkim has at least 
delayed the destruction of this non-aggressive community. 
Alone, the Lepchas could not compete, either in battle ot 
economically, with the Nepali who invade their territory. | 
have seen them at the shop at Mangen, on the road to Tibet. 
They seemed to emerge from the forest ; they were hardly ever 
near the road. They were paler and cleaner than our Tibeta2 
friends, lighter in their movements and obviously shy. At the 
shops they were quite clearly being- swindled, hopelessly 
swindled, by the traders, Indians from the plains whose Aryef 
function amongst mongoloid peoples is that accredited to the 
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a fl r 
LAUGHING DIPLOMAT 
— ‘ - mci 
By DANIELE VARE 
“Pen-pictures cleverly drawn by an artist in words. 
Signor Varée’s book comes opportunely te add to the 
gaiety of nations at a moment when gaiety is badly 
needed.” —The Times. With Illustrations, 16s. 
Second Impression Printing. 





DESERT & DELTA 


By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS, C.M.G., O.B.E. 
Author of “ Three Deserts,’ ete. 
A lucid, enticing and humorous account of life and 
work in the deserts and palm groves of Egypt and 
Sinia by the late Governor of Sinia. 
: With Hlustrations, 10s. 6d. 





WHIPPINGHAM 
TO WESTMINSTER 


The Reminiscences of LORD ERNLE, 1851-1937 
“Lord Kennet prepares the reader for a delightful 
volume, into which everything seems to fit naturally 
and without egotism. There are admirable sketches 
of rural life and ways long vanished; of a literary 
London, when editors edited.”—TVhe Tinies. 

With Illustrations, 18s. 





Recommended by the Book Ssciety 


ORDEAL 
AT LUCKNOW 


By MICHAEL JOYCE 
“A heartening story of endurance and courage, 
told without gush and presented with a_ striking 
actuality. It reads like a collection of seriatim 
reports from a war correspondent of great ability.” 
—Desmonp McCartuy in The Sunday Times. 
With Plans, 8s. 6d. 





CHARCOT OF 
THE ANTARCTIC 


By MARTHE OULIE 
vA great seaman in ice.”—Zhe Times. ‘ Mile. 
Oulié has admirably succeeded. | worthy monu- 
ment to a great and humane man.”—7/ie Observer. 
With Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 





x Y 
WHOSE DOG ARE YOU? 
By MICHAEL CHANCE ‘ 
Author of “Our Princesses and their Deygs.” 
Here is a wonderful collection of well-known 
people of all kinds—Princes, statesmen, clerics, 
actors, film-stars, sportsmen, authors—all seen at 
their best in strikingly informal portraits with their 
dogs. With 44 Ilustrations, 5s. 


All prices are NET 
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Notable 


BLACKIE BOOKS 


for your autumn reading 


Atlantic Circle 
Rt. Hon. Lord Moyne, P.C., D.S.O. 


A travel book of unusual distinction by the 
Chairman of the Royal Commission to the West 
Indies. Eighty brilliant photographic illustrations 
by Lady Broughton. 18/- net. 


Saga of the 

** Discovery” 

L. C. Bernacchi, O.B.E. 

The author, who sailed with Scott and is the 
biographer of Capt. Oates, here tells, for the first 


time, the epic history of this gallant ship. Notably 
illustrated, 10/6 net. 


Messing about 
in Boats 


Surgeon Rear-Admiral John R. Muir 


First-rate yarns of the sea and a delight to all 
who know its call. The author's spirit is un- 
quenchable and his humour infectious. 7/6 net, 
illustrated. 


Palestine Unveiled 
Douglas V. Duff 


The record of a spiritual pilgrimage through the 
Holy Land. Informed and of unusual signifi- 
cance today. j 


8/6, illustrated. 
My Line of Life 
W. Heath Robinson 


Autobiography of the one and only Heath 
Robinson, inimitably illustrated by himself. A 
delight. 


15/- net, illustrated. 
é 


Two Lives Converge 
Sybil and Glorney Bolton 


The dual autobiography of husband and wife; 
both much travelled and writers of distinction. 
«1 notable book. 12/6 net. 


This Realm of England 


Sir John Marriott 


The timely and masterly survey of Britain's great 
achievements in the sphere of Government, and 
a compact Constitutional History. 15/- net, 
with maps. 
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Jew in Europe. But with a smile the Lepcha lightly withdrew that in that form it supports the view that “ he was not a man aie 
into the forest, back to their crops, their women and their millet — given to over-estimating any of his productions ” ! This migh | 
wine. It is excellent to be able to follow Mr. Gorer up the hill, be a misprint; but on the same page she seems to betray « | 
and then to be shown the view as a Lepcha secs it. The belief that Trivia, the title of what is probably Gay’s secong aap 
quotation displays much of the merit of the book; it follows a best-known work, has the same meaning as trivialia, and BC 
description of the scenery of the forested foot-hills of the further ignorance of the classics is needlessly displayed on p. 6 — 
Himalaya. Indeed, Miss Gaye goes out of her way to show her ignorance 
“That is the landscape for the European; for the or nota of even the commonplaces of classical learning : 
single feature is the same. Except when they refer to them as % oe . ee ma Rake 
the habitations of the high Gods, the Lepchas do not remember the rs — ~ oe mi — exercise his inimitabl 
ins; they do not lift up their eyes, they look down on the 8#/t for making Irienes with everybody he met; and, while the 
pone jue: Men A ay ra y of the town like Gaul was divided into two parts—T, Sta 
ground. Every piece of ground is meaningful for them, for every Tecubite os Sleeesetinn. Penialadin an ‘iL . Wal ory and Whig, 
piece, unless it be the home of a supernatural, is, has been, or silt tok: oie tat atin’ aia hc on “a nti- W alpole—he could 
will be cultivated. They think and speak of their country as a poor eo . Ten 
country, demanding disproportionate labour for the food they ere - . pag 
require for themselves and their families. For them the land is not But ee must, in fairness, confine ourselves to Miss Gaye’s the 
a friend ; it is a material ; and when they look at it they see therein CSpecia sphere, the eighteenth century. On page 57 of her “ Ht 
the work and sweat they have fed it with all their lives.” book she writes as follows : Oe 
MICHAEL SPENDER. “It should be remembered that at the time he was writing ther Pies 
were hundreds of other applicants to the title of poet—people With | 
names like Popple and Cotton, Dodsley and Duck, Hurdijs end AN 
GAMMA MINUS Needler, Dyer and Huddersford, Monk and Logan, Bedingfelj 
< : e Smart and Straight, Wh s re 
John Gay : His Place in the Eighteenth Century. By Phoebe — gus: let dis, aon a pings nrg Poe os oa 
Fenwick Gaye. (Collins. 18s.) deserves credit for his perspicacity in not having added a ps | 
‘“‘ PHOEBE FENWICK GAYE,” say her publishers, “has made it inglorious Jones to the elect. _ 
her aim to do for this neglected poet what Edith Sitwell has It will scarcely be believed that Miss Gaye is writing of the a 
done for Pope, and Lord David Cecil for Cowper—that is, to year 1712, and that of the eighteen poets whose names thi a 
. ® bP a. . 
provide the standard work about him. It was not, of course, critic of eighteenth-century poetry rehearses as those of aspiring 
the aim of Miss Sitwell in her book on Pope or of Lord David poets at that time, five were not even born (four, indeed, were 
Cecil in The Stricken Deer to provide a standard work; in pot born till after Gay’s death in 1732), one was then nine yeas ie 
each case the aim and the achievement was something very old, and another seven ; two are famous names in the history ok 
° : ‘.. ° i 
different. . Apart from that, to call Miss Gaye’s trumpery of seventeenth, not eighteenth, century poetry (Sprat did no: Med 
. “ os . . g if Pp Mg p id not | 
production a “ standard work ” is fantastic, and to compare it actually die till 1713, at the age of 78; Cotton died in 1687); | The 
with the two other books just mentioned is an insult. and four more did not publish any verse until the year of 
The biographer has not the excuse of the poet : there can Gay’s death, twenty years later. Several of the names wil > 
be no inner compulsion which forces him to disburden himself jmmediately be recognised by anyone even moderately wel 
of his creations ; no man or woman can be compelled to write— acquainted with eighteenth-century poetry as names of the first 
still less to publish—a book about Gay. If any one undertakes poetic importance : Miss Gaye lumps them all together and Con 
to do so, and allows it to go out advertised as a “standard” mis-spells three of them. es 
work at eighteen shillings, he (or she) must take (in the expres- In short, if Miss Gaye had deliberately set out to prove ina By 
sive modern phrase) what is coming to him (or her). It is right, single sentence her incompetence to estimate “ Gay’s Place in Wit 
therefore, to say plainly that Miss Gaye, to judge from her the Eighteenth Century ’—and her sub-title tells us that it i pet 
book, has no judgement whatever in literary or historical her aim to make such an estimate—she could scarcely have 
matters ; that this lack of judgement is evidently based on & Gone it better than by this portmanteau exhibition of ignorance. 
wide and profound ignorance of eighteenth-century literature ; Such a book as Miss Gaye’s, however, may claim to be judged I 
= ‘ a “<“ . ” “<“ * ” . ; 
and that a cheap — for the nna the charming and pot by the “‘ pedantic ” standards of the scholar, but as a piece the 
the “picturesque” here expresses itself in a literary style oF aesthetic criticism, or as, itself, literature. Thus judged, Clo 
that can only be described as nauseating. it fares, if possible, worse. Here are a few characteristic 
Space does not allow more than a few examples to be adduced =, enaences : 
i se state : ke firs mall b coat E 
™ wr shally of aoe — . = nee on re: “a Historical narrative : ‘‘ Charles’s successor James the Second, of 
significant point: one might expect Gay's standard biographer = futile memory, had sat his throne no more than a month when 
to be familiar with the standard edition of Gay’s poems—that Romance threw her last card on the table and made a person Cor 
admirably edited for the Oxford Press by Mr. Geoffrey Faber. appearance, in the guise of the pretender James Monmouth, a 8yo 
At some points in her book Miss Gaye refers to this book as if Lympne. Exchanging one Stuart for another may appear to posterity, 
i sient Ac eile se be ar Sate leak with its advantage of longer perspective, very much like jumping 
she knew it well. t others she etrays t € ; act t at sne Hoes out of the frying-pan into the fire; but however desirable or u- 
not even know the name and the qualifications of its editor. desirable the change was not to be.” Ce 
Again, Miss Gaye might be expected to be familiar with the Imaginative criticism : Gay “has a theatrical sense (which Mr. | of 
quotation (in itself celebrated enough) which has for 200 years Pope has not) and a musical sense (which Mr. Pope has not) and a 
stood on the title-page of every edition of the chief work of her itch to try something new (which Mr. Pope never had). By al 
The B Fg ea ita means he would try to think of something for the purpose. He 
chosen author— ee oe she quotes it in the would rack his brains. Here Handel swings round again on his A 
unheard of form Non haec novimus esse mhil and suggests stool. He upstairs in his schlafstimmer’’ [the spelling, like the = 
: Eh Pic 
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A HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE ON THE 


COMPARATIVE METHOD 
By SIR BANISTER FLETCHER 
M.A., P-P.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 
Tenth Edition, completely rewritten. Containing 1,000 
pages, with 4,000 illustrations of the chief Buildings of 
the World. Royal 8vo, Cloth. £2/2/- net 


“The greatest work on the greatest art, . . . Not a volume, but 
q library; not a collection of views, but a salon of all the world 
of architecture. . It is difficult to imagine that Sir Banister 
Fletcher’s book will ever be superseded,” 


The Journal cf Edication. 


ANew Voluine in the “ Historical Architecture Library” 
A HISTORY OF SPANISH 
ARCHITECTURE | 
By BERNARD BEVAN, M.A. 
| Revan is peculiarly fitted to write a History of Spanish Architec- 
ture, for he not only has a deep historical knowledge of the subject, 


hut he has pevsonally visited the majority of the buildings which 


he describes. Illustrated by 95 photographic plates and by 
numerous plans and drawings in the text. Royal 8vo. 21/- net 


THE STONES OF SCOTLAND 
Edited by GEORGE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


| The contributors to this book are all experts, each chapter beim: 


| a triumph of concise, clear, and enlightened writing Stetinnd's $ 
| Architecture is here surveyed from Prehistoric Times, through 


Medieval, Farly and Late Renaissance to the Georgian Period. 


| There are 130 fine photographs. Med, 8vo. 10/6 net 


New Volumes in “ The British Heritage” Series 
THE OLD PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND 
By JOHN RODGERS 


Containing 128 pages of Text and 120 superb illustrations. Demy 
8vo. Cloth 7/6 net 


THE ENGLISH COTTAGE 
By HARRY BATSFORD and CHARLES FRY 


With full text showing the development of English cottage are hitec- 
ture, containing drawings of structural features, coloured frontis- 
piece, and 120 illustrations from photographs. Demy 8vo. Clotii. 

7/6 net 


OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS 
By F. J. DRAKE-CARNELL 


In this fascinating volume the author shows how these survivals of 
the past are an essential part of the living present. With 4 plates 
in colour and 100 illustrations from photographs, Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. 7/6 net 
The “* Face of Britain” Series 
WEST COUNTRY (SOMERSET, 
DEVON, CORNWALL) 
By GC. HENRY WARREN 


Containing over 100 superb illustrations from photographs. Demy 
8vo, Cloth, 8/6 net 
The “ British Neture Library ” 


WILD ANIMALS IN BRITAIN 
By FRANCES PITT 


Containing 100 illustrations from photographs and a full account 
of the various species. Demy 8yvo. Cloth. 8/6 net 


THE SPIRIT OF INDIA 
By W. J. GRANT 


A brilliant ge gpa of the country by one who has lived and 
worked there for many years. Conti 1g 142 superb illustrations 
from photog raphe. Med. 8vo. Cloth. 10/6 net 


PICASSO 

By GERTRUDE STEIN 

Picasso is one of the most versatile and influential artists alive: 
Gertrude Stein has known him intim: ately over a long period of 
years, and has had a better cpportunity than any’ other writer of 
appreciatins both the man and the painter. Her book is criticism in 
the best sense of the word: its object ig to explain the artist's 
purpose, to show how his life has influenced his work, and to give 
the reasons for the succeeding phases in his development. Illustrated 
by 60 reproductions, including 8 in colour. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net 


CECIL BEATON’S NEW, YORK 


A brilliant record of impressions accumulated during many visits 
in the most astonishing and paradoxical of cities The author’s 
gifts as an artist and photographer are well known, and_his 
caustic and witty literary style was obvious to all who read the 
Scrapbook which he published last year. The brilliant and unusual 
Photographs, the crisp and amusing sketches, and the inimitable 
Style of the letterpress succeed in conveying a highly individual 

and entertaining impression of a New York which is seen in all 
its aspects, the sordid as well as the smart, the hideous as well as 
the beautiful. Medium 8vo. 10/G net 


Illustrated Prospectuses and Autumn List 
post free from the Publishers: 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD. 





13 NORTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W.1 




















wwNew CASSELL eee 


THE MEMOIRS OF GENERAL DE 


Caulaineourt 
VOL. 2 


EDITED BY JEAN HANOTEAU 
This important volume is by the man who was 
Napoleon’s close confidante and adviser when 

his star was waning. 
‘most illuminating.’ 
—S1R Joun Sourre (/llus. Lon. News). 
‘vivid and informative.’ 
—Haroip Nicotson (Daily Telegraph). 
‘highly important.’ 
—Epwarp Suanxs (Sunday Times). 
‘absorbingly interesting and illuminating.’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
21/- net. 








Horace Annesley 


Vachell’s 


delightful new book, 
WHERE FANCY BECKONS 


The author ‘has brought the pleasure of easy 
smiling talk to an art: he has a fund of odd 
lore and good stories. —Sunday Times re- 
viewing the author’s MY VAGABONDAGE. 

272 pages, 8/6 net. 





Serer aa 


3 Grand Sailing Books 
THE SEALERS 


by PETER TUTEIN 
‘Mr. Tutein’s narrative of the hazards of seal-hunting 


on the ice-floes cf the Polar Sea... is a story 
with a backbone.’-—Birmingham Gazette. 7/6 net. 


“GYPSY WATERS’ 
CRUISES SOUTH 


*Small-boat men will immediately acclaim Don 
Waters—brother! . . . because it is a tale of the 
sea and the boat’—Pooks of To-day. The author 
fitted out a ketch and tells of several happy years 
spent sailing down to Florida with his wife and 


daughter. Illustrated, 10/6 net. 


BLOW THE MAN 
DOWN 


EDITED BY ERIC DEVINE 





Thirty stories and articles by Ujfa Fox, Heming 


way, Belloc and others. ‘A boon companion for 
those who go sailing, and for all those others who 


t 


would hke to gO sa ili | Sunda ry » Mercury y. 10, 6 net. 
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humour, is Miss Gaye’s] “a little piece has on a theme of which he 
is very fond—Acis and ‘Galatea, Do play it, Mr. Handel. O fetch 
it, do, Mr. Handel, and let us hear it. But that is not the point. 
The point is the charm of the story of Acis and Galatea and its 
entire suitability as theme for an English libretto.” ne? 

More literary criticism: “Detached from its extreme felicity 
of execution and invention ail that can be claimed for it (The Dunciad), 
however, is that it is little Sawny Pope scrawling on the lavatory 
wall that Jacky Theobald ” [Theobald’s Christian name was Lewis} 
“Sand Colley Cibber are—and—and every other unprintable thing. 
Fortunately or unfortunately The Dunciad cannot be separated from 
the genius of the man who wrote it. The wall remains a lavatory 
wall but in a very exclusive lavatory upon the slopes of Parnassus— 
and the vile scrawlings are written upon it with the tip of an eagle’s 
wing in Sawny Pope’s own blood.’ 

It will not easily be believed, but it is the fact, that in this 
review Miss Gaye’s piffling production has been let off more 
lightly than it deserves; that only a selection from its errors 
has been displayed, and that the quotations given do not convey 
an adequate idea of the authoress’ flippant attitude towards 
her subject and her lack, both as a scholar and as a writer of 
English, of competence to do it justice. 

JOHN SPARROW. © 


WAR AS PURE ART 


Lee, Grant and Sherman: A Study in Leadership in the 
1864-1865 Campaign. By Lieut.-Colonel Alfred H. Burne. 
(Gale and Polden. 10s. 6d.) 


THERE has been in recent years a revival in interest in the 
military history of the American Civil War. We have had, 
in this country, the brilliant study of Sherman by Captain 
Liddell Hart and, in America, the great life of Lee by Dr. 
Freeman. Colonel Burne’s book is less ambitious than those 
of Messrs. Hart and Freeman. His method is to sketch ih 
outline the course of a campaign or battle and to discuss the 
merits of the generals, their errors, their achievements. ‘Tactical 
detail is eschewed and the general political history of the 
war almost entirely ignored. The weaknesses of an interesting 
and useful book arise from the limitations imposed on himself 
by Colonel Burne. As Colonel Burne seems to have hankerings 
after the offensive, to have more admiration for a bold attack 





MEDICI PRINTS 


Pictures lend a touch of comfort and 
individuality to every home. Medici 
Prints provide at moderate cost a wide 
choice of subjects that harmonise with 
all schemes of decoration——-and make 
most acceptable presents. From all good 
printsellers. Write for the complete . 
catalogue. with 700 illustrations (70 in 
full colour), price 1/6, refunded on first 
purchase value 12/-, and illustrated 
list of Autumn Additions, post free. 














The Medici Series of Private Greeting 
Cards contains a representative selection 
of the best works of contemporary artists 
and the old masters, and includes repro- rs 
ductions of paintings by Campbell-Taylor, Russell Flint, Dame 
Laura Knight, Vermeer and Constable. Ask your dealer 
to show you the “ Medici” and “ Malahide ” Albums. 


HUNGARIAN COOKERY by Lilla Deeley 
 ———w T Here is a book for the epicure and house- 
KS TWH wife alike of Hungarian national recipes 
he — for all occasions. With many illustrations 
















in black and white by Hungarian artists. In 
decorative envelope ready for posting, 3/6. 


Other Medici Cookery Books 
“A Tyrolese Cookery Book,” by David de 
Bethel. Jllustrated by the author in black 
; and white. In decorative envelope ready 
for posting, 2/6. 











“ Surprises for Breakfast and Tea” and “ Cooking Delights,” 
both by Ann Gurney. Two collections of simple recipes 
embellished with line drawings and woodcuts. In decorative 
envelopes ready for posting, 1/- each. Write for prospectus 
of Medici Cookery books, post free. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD 


7 GRAFTON ST. + ALBEMARLE ST. + LONDON: W.1 


also at 26 Alfred Place, $.W.7, and 63 Bold Street, Liverpool 
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that fails than for a completely Pedestrian defensive that 
more or less succeeds, the omission of tactical discus; 
is a pity. It is not enough to say that, owing to the ¢ 

of the country, modern equipment would not have made 
real difference. Heavy guns, tanks, aeroplanes might fon 
been useless, but machine-guns, semi-automatic weai 
even repeating rifles or simple breech-loaders would ha 
loaded the dice on the side of the defensive, that is to “ 
usually on the Southern side. y 

More serious is the omission of political discussion, The 
purely military war, fought with regard only to the best milj 
course with no regard to political and institutional limitations isa 
myth like the economic man. And, in the case of the American 
Civil War, it is not even a useful myth. It is impossible to do 
justice to Sherman—without bearing in mind that the object of 
the North was not, as in an ordinary war, to impose a decision 
on a hostile government and army, but to restore federal 
authority over all the seceded States. In these circumstancy 
occupation of territory, the demonstration to the people of 
Georgia and the Carolinas that the Confederate government 
could not protect them, had an importance not to be measured 
by European standards. But Colonel Burne not only write 
down Sherman, he approves of the replacement of Johnston 
by Hood. In these days of military caution, there is something 
attractive in this defence of a general who was never successful 
on his own and led his army to complete ruin. But Hood 
seems to have been more a good corps commander, like Ney 
or Macdonald, than a real general like Davott or Masséna, 
Boldness is not enough. The South could only have won, of 
surrendered on good terms, by persuading the Northern 
electorate that the “war was a failure” as the Democrats 
put it. Johnston and Lee nearly persuaded them that it was, 
but by the time the November election of 1864 came round, 
Sherman and Sheridan had reconverted them to hope in 
victory. 

Lastly, it should never be forgotten that the North feared 
and the South hoped for a long guerilla war, once the 
Confederate armies were driven out of their strongholds, 
Petersburg and Atlanta. The Federal government could not 
have foreseen the complete collapse of southern resistance after 
Lee’s surrender, and for that reason, as well as for the political 
reason given above, it had to pay far more attention to mere 
territorial conquest than seems wise to the pure military critic, 
The weakness of Colonel Burne’s book arises from the refusal 
to discuss such problems; that weakness does not destroy 
the book’s merits but it often hides them. 

D. W. BRoGan. 


CRABB ROBINSON 


Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and Their Writers. Edited 
by Edith J. Morley. Three Vols. (Dent. 31s. 6d.) 

THESE volumes, the third of which is chiefly concerned with 
elaborate indexes, must be considered partly as a reference 
book for the use of students of literature. Anyone engaged in 
biographical or critical inquiry within the period of Crabb 
Robinson’s useful life—from 1775 to 1867—will fail to consult 
the book at his, or more probably her, own risk. The editor 
does not claim to have selected items of probable importance, 
but to have made accessible all ‘‘ that Crabb Robinson had to 
say about the books he read and the writers he met.”’ This is 
a great service to a numerous class of devotees, and will spare 
us much piecemeal publication. It will be found that Crabb 
had something to record about many more authors and questions 
of literature than would appear in the original edition of his 
Diary. At the same time, the old printed version of much that 
he registered in his acquaintance with famous men, at home 
and abroad, must yield to this new transcription. Presumably 
the great necessity of Dr. Sadler, working towards the three 
volumes of 1869, was to compress and to omit. To give a single 
instance, under November 17th, 1814, Sadler publishes a shott 
paragraph noting the accession of Hazlitt to the ranks of 
Edinburgh Reviewers. Professor Morley’s text goes on where 
Sadler leaves off, and discloses the history—according 
Hazlitt and his reporter—of Hazlitt’s troubles as a contributor 
to the Morning Chronicle. And this instance is one of 4 
multitude. 

Perhaps on occasion recourse must still be had to the old 
edition. Thus, not long after the entry just mentioned, Sadlet 
included a notice of that wonderful journalist Thomas Barnes, 
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«‘ This is a very easy book to read 
because it is narrative and because 
every sentence is shapely and lucid. 
Lured on and on to the end, the 
reader who loves reading will be 
half shocked and half delighted to 
find that he has not read the book 
at all in any manner worthy of it; 
but the chuckles in passing and the 
recurrent little flushes of pleasure 
are but so many invitations to go 
back to the beginning and to take 
it all slowly.” 
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THE SHADOW OF 


ATLANTIS 


by Col. A. BRAGHINE 

















LEWIS SPENCE, well-known expert 
on things Atlantean, writes: “ Easily 
one of the most interesting ever 
published on the thorny question of 
Atlantis. He is that type of writer 
who naturally attracts to himself themes 
of a wonderful and exciting description, 
the mysterious details associated with 
extinct civilisations and racial origins.” 
25 Lllus. 15/- net 
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INDIAN UNDERWORLD by M. Paul 
i Dare, late News Editor of The Times of India. 
| ‘*Intensely interesting reading.”—Leicester 
| Chronicle. ‘An amazing book dealing with black 
magic and Hindu rituals.’’—Notts. Journal. 
“Amazing accounts of Hindu _ ritual.”—Yorks 
| Evening News. Illus. 7/6 net 
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THE QUEST OF THE OVERSELF 
by Paul Brunton, author of A Search in Secret 
India, now in its fourth impression. This book 
has been accepted as the leading work on the 
Philosophy of Yoga as interpreted for Western 
thought. 15/- net 





THE FINDING OF THE THIRD EYE 
by Vera Stanley Alder. ‘“ Both a practical and 
popular exposition, and will be welcomed by those 
seeking to know more about the secrets of the 
Occult.”—Times of Ceylon. ‘‘ Miss Alder deserves 


congratulations.” —Rangoon Times. Illus. 7/6 net 





~~ 
THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE by 
Israel Regardie. ‘“‘ No real student of the Occult, 
and particularly those who are interested in the 


Hermetic Philosophy, can afford to be without 
| this book.”—Golden Dawn. 10/6 net 
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dated December 7th, 1814: Professor Morley cuts it. But 
under December 8th, she produces a passage from Barnes’s 
talk about Leigh Hunt’s affairs and opinions which Sadler 
omitted either from caution or lack of space. A good deal of 
sossip is now released from the diary. Lady Blessington 
indulged Crabb Robinson with plenty of it, and we find Mrs. 
Hoppner, long after Shelley’s death, happily distributing her 
old scandal and the news that Shelley had had a child by Claire 
Clairmont. I have always suspected that ‘‘ Mrs. Clairmont ” 
was an artificial name, and in this publication it appears so ; 
the mother of Shelley’s alleged, and Byron’s detested, mistress 
was never married until she carried off William Godwin. Or 
so Crabb Robinson was informed. On the whole, he liked 
gossip, and he did not like Mrs. Godwin. 

Professor Morley then, with immense industry and resolution, 
has provided a repository of fact or fiction—but mainly good 
sound fact—for the advantage of all who may be coilecting 
“‘ materials’ on figures of literature from George Dyer to 
Matthew Arnold. Is that all? Far be it from me to define the 
book as only that. It is obviously an ideal book for dipping 
into, merely for the pleasure or the surprise or the instruction 
that comes from sudden clear glimpses of a vanished society. 
Crabb Robinson is in the Louvre (1814 again—a year of specious 
liberty)—he hears that Mrs. Siddons is in the room. 

“IT am almost ashamed to own that the sight of her gave me a 
delight beyond almost any I have received in Paris. Yet at times 
her countenance pained me. I watched her closely and did not 
like to see her knit her brows to assist her view of the pictures. 
Nor was she becomingly dressed; Mrs. Siddons’s head ought not 
to be in a small chipped hat. Yet when she spoke to her sister 
and Mr. Lock who was with her she had her own graceful and 
fascinating smile, which notwithstanding some coarse features 
about her mouth delighted me. I followed her to the-Sdoor; it 


rained. I offered her my umbrella as no gentleman was with her ; 
she did not accept it, but I received her smile and thanks . . .” 


That passage establishes another point. We have not a 
full diary in Professor Morley’s volumes, but enough to show 
again, and with new light, that Crabb Robinson himself is a 
delightful study. Wise as he was, he may have made his 
mnistakes. He thought it indelicate of Wordsworth’s French 
daughter to address the poet in company as ‘“‘ Father.” He 
did not approve of Martin Burney’s giving way to grief when 
their old friend Mary Lamb was being buried. But such 
things make character, and it may be said that a reader with 
very little feeling for authors and books as such might follow 
Crabb Robinson curiously and intently through these volumes 
for the sake of Crabb Robinson. He tried to write things down 
as one who merely had the privilege of knowing men of genius 
and talent; but he often seems to be living things through 
again as though he after all were the centre of gravity there. 
It was no case of jealousy, or the wish to belittle. His treatment 
of Hazlitt displays his power of separating personal disagree- 
ment from realisation of eminence. Still, Crabb was a diarist ; 
and the real diarist is always the king of a court of shadows. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


EDWARD THE FOURTH’S CONSORT 


Elizabeth Woodville. By David MacGibbon. (Arthur Barker. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. MACGIBBON errs in saying that no biography of Edward 
TV’s Queen has been written for many years as Miss Katharine 
Davies published one in May, 1937. But his own book is 
certainly the best life yet produced ; he has made good use of 
the record material and of such sources as the still unprinted 
Great Chronicle of London as well as of the abundant literature. 
Mr. MacGibbon’s exuberant footnotes may deter the average 
reader, but it is fair to say that in elucidating the relationships 
of the Woodvilles and other families these footnotes will be 
valuable to the student of a period in which family connexions 
were of prime importance. 

It is not the euthor’s fault that our first Queen Elizabeth 
remains a shadowy figure except in that great crisis of 1483 
when the usuper Richard, having secured her elder son, con- 
strained her to give up the younger boy to join his brother in 
the Tower. Whether she was so greedy of wealth and rank for 
her family as the record suggests must remain doubtful. 
Edward IV had the strongest reasons for uplifting the Wood- 
villes, who after all had a long lineage, to counterbalance the 
Nevilles and other houses of doubtful loyalty. Elizabeth must 


have had charm and tact to win and retain the affection of a 
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husband five years younger than herself and Notorious for }; 
gallantries ; and the author shows that she kept on good t 

with her son-in-law Henry VII till her death in 1492 cy 
recently discovered portrait which fixes the date of her birth ‘ 
1437 is reproduced in colours as a frontispiece. ? 





LADY OF PAIN 
Apropros of Dolores. By H. G. Wells. (Cape. 7s, 6d.) 


Dotorss is the wife of one Stephen Wilbeck, a PUblisher 
She is a high-pressure neurotic who lives, like an 
from Scene to Scene, and who thrives on tantrums, She jg 
a practised exhibitionist, the archetype of all those 
who take a delight in public scarification of their Little Mey 
of husbands. 


But her husband is ‘not a Littke Man. When we meet ty 
pair they have been married for thirteen years, and Wilbec 
has endured and out-manoeuvred his wife triumphay 
From the start he knew what he had got to face. Dolores 
grabbed him by the oldest of tricks. “I married to beoom 
the father of a prospective child, which turned out to beg 
volatile form of cancer and ended in an occasional spasm,” 
That ‘‘ occasional spasm” is a meiosis; the thirteen Years 
have been one long earthquake. Wilbeck has phlegmatically 
accepted his fate, and settled down to creating for himself, 
centre of tranquillity in the emotional typhoon which js 
his life. He runs a publishing business as one migh 
expect a careful student of Mr. Wells’s writings to do: 
that is, he tries to play the midwife to the World Stu 
by issuing books which prove that the glad event ought tp 
take place. 





If he is as unsuccessful in his midwifery as those who from 
time to time predict that the end of the world is going jp 
take place in the middle of next week, he is pretty successfi! 
in achieving a modus vivendi with his mercurial, quarrelsome, 
tactless, infuriating wife. But thirteen years have proved 
enough. Wilbeck wanders off into Brittany and tries ~ 
thrash out in his mind the whole problem of human happiness 
and unhappiness, and its particular relevance to himself 
Why, he asks, is Dolores so Dolores? And why, he asks, 
generalising his enquiry, are there so many Dolores states and 
nations in the world? It is an old, dull question ; it seems 
to spread away into the distance illimitably, a baffling bog, 
But over it the mind of Mr. Stephen Wilbeck (who thinks 
the thoughts of Mr. H. G. Wells) glances and darts and scin- 
tillates with the brilliance of a tropical lightning-storm. The 
publishers suggest that in this book Mr. Wells is influenced 
by Sterne. To this extent the comparison is true, that 
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Wilbeck in his speculations ‘‘ five miles meanders with a mazy Medical 

motion”; in his search for the secret of happiness, as ht § tg ackn 

travels through the countryside of Brittany, his thoughts and 

his conversations with his biologist friend, Foxfield, seem tw § But one 

range over the whole field of human interests. But solvitur 

ambulando ; from this skein of apparent irrelevancies a clea adequat 

pattern emerges. nerves ¢ 
This book will probably be read more for the notions which 

Mr. Wells puts into Wilbeck’s head than for its story. But § — bette 

it would be a great mistake to look upon Apropros of Dolow 

as just another biological-sociological-philosophical treatise by tonic fc 

Mr. Wells. Whenever Dolores appears on the scene (in th phosph« 

end her husband, whether intentionally or unintentionally, 

gets rid of her by an overdose of a sleeping draught) she holds * San 

the attention like a great actress in the glare of concentrated J. lity 

spotlights. Mr. Wells has rarely created a character with vitality 

such economy, such malicious accuracy. And the piéce & 

résistance is served up with an admirable accompaniment Live 

of savours and sauces—Foxfield for one, and the Apostle 

Paul (with whom Stephen shares his woes), and 4 6 

pony, and Mrs. Bunnington, who tries to be God S 

For Stephen, and his shadowy daughter by his shadow S 

first wife. cd 
Dolores cannot have teen an easy character to create; 

and it would have been easy to get acidulated in describing het. 

But her author is too much interested in her. If half of him 

cries Odi, the other half undoubtedly responds et Amo. It in 


is a token of Mr. Wells’s power that, though Dolores irritates, 
disturds and astounds you with her super-abundant elfishness, The 
you still feel that in spite of it all you could, like Mr. Wilbeck 
put up with her—for thirteen years, at least. 
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THIS PAGAN HEALTH 
Why is it that, in symbolising 
healthy nerves, we can find 
no finer examples than the 
real and mythical figures of 
pagan days? How seldom 
to-day, in office or shop, 
train or street, does one see 
a man or woman exuberant 


In th 
with nervous energy. 


present state of 


medical knowledge...” 


Medical science, brilliant as are its achievements, is the first 
to acknowledge that it has still vast territories to conquer. 
But one thing is basic in modern preventive medicine — 
adequate organic phosphorus and proteid are essential for 
nerves and blood. This is just what ‘ Sanatogen’ supplies 
—better, more quickly and permanently than any other 
tonic food yet discovered. ‘ Sanatogen’ contains organic 
phosphorus and proteid in their most assimilable forms. 

‘Sanatogen ’ will repair worn nerves : give you the extra 


Vitality that will make you immune from most minor ills. 


Live up to life this Autumn : take an eight weeks’ course of 


SANATOGEN’ 


A brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate (Traze Mark) 


THE NERVE TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists 
iz 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 ins, 


their 
tuct 


ANATOGEN’ is the Trade Mark of Genatosan Ltd., and denotes 
famous brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate. A ‘GENATOSAN® pt 
made by GENATOSAN Ltd., Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
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This booklet 


contains a foreword by 
SIR HERBERT BARKER 
showing how health is 
affected by wearing faultily 
shaped shoes. 


Sir Herbert writes :— 


“ T do not speak without the full cenfidence of 
knowledge, for I have studied these matters 
patiently and deeply for years, and I have not 
the faintest hesitation in asserting that—far as 
wemen have recently progressed along the road 
to health—they would make a still further 
advance by freeing themselves, once and for 
all, from every vestige of foot werry.”’ 

Sir Herbert Barker Shoes for men and women 
are obtainable from appointed shoe fitters in all 
large towns. 


You should send a postcard for 
a copy of the above booklet. 


NORVIC SHOE Co. Lid., 
Dept. 7, Northampton 


Herbert Barker 


Sir 





Jor men Shoes Jor tomer: 
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Theme With Variations. By G. E. Trevelyan. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Growth of a Man. By Mazo dela Roche. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 

The Younger Venus. By Naomi Royde Smith. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Dark Command. By W.R. Burnett. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

She Was There Too. By Frank Tilsley. (Collins. 7s. 6d.). 


Miss TREVELYAN’S Theme With Variations is a brilliant novel, 
original in conception, and worked out with extraordinary skill. 
London is the scene, and the plan is this—to take three stories, 
each portraying a different social world, and present them side 
by side. The characters of one group have nothing whatever 
to do with, have never even heard of, those of the others ; yet 
somchow the book holds together, the effect is not fragmentary. 
Each story is told through its hero or heroine, and more or less 
in his or her own words ; but Sam Smith is working-class and 
very nearly illiterate; Frances Jones is lower-middle-class 
and half-educated ; Evie Robinson is middle-class, educated and 
clever. Unity is achieved through a common theme of promise 
unfulfilled. Sam, Frances, and Evie are all alike caught in a 
web woven by fate or chance, from which they are powerless to 
extricate themselves. The theme, in fact, is frustration ; while 
the several struggles of the victims form the variations upon it. 

In two cases at least, those of Sam and Evie, the tragedy is 
undeserved. Sam is the most decent and inoffensive of souls, 
a steady respectable working-iman, simple-hearted and incapable 
of harming anybody. On Saturday nights he likes to talk 
socialism over a pint in the bar of The Green Lion, and thus, 
though all unwittingly, he becomes mixed up with a group of 
unscrupulous revolutionaries, who pick him ‘out (there is sup- 
posed to be a ballot) to throw a bomb at the Coronation proces- 
sion. When instructions reach him, Sam is shocked, incredu- 
lous, indignant, but he is hunted at the end of revolvers, till 
at last he is actually standing among the waiting crowd with 
the bomb in his pocket. 

For the flabbier Frances we feel less sympathy. At eighteen 
she marries a middle-aged dentist who soon tires of her, and in 
her loneliness, solaced by a mental diet of sensational news- 
papers and the cheapest type of erotic fiction, the imagination 
of Frances begins to hover round dubious love adventures 
with errand boys, hawkers, and indeed every male who rings 
at the door. 

Evie is of a far finer type, and fails only because sh2 is 
not sufficiently self-centred. -She passes her examinations 
and is offered a Civil Service appointment, but lacks the 
determination, or callousness, that would have enabled her 
to break with an odious family bent on keeping her at home. 
Sam, Frances, Evie—these are the human flies whose destinies 
Miss Trevelyan follows till they are caught in the web. Once 
trapped, she abandons them ; their ultimate fate we can picture 
for ourselves. The book is short, though this is not due to 
thinness of material, but to a fastidious selective sense that 
eschews the superfluous. 

Growth of a Man I should describe as a competent rather 
than a brilliant novel.. It is a long, leisurely chronicle, 
beginning with Shaw Manifold’s boyhood on his grand- 
father’s farm, and pursuing his career through school and 
college till he is appointed to an important Government post 
and marries. Miss de la Roche is fond of drawing a family 
group, and if Shaw’s childhood is lonely, it is not for lack 
of numerous uncles and aunts. His grandfather and grand- 
mother rule the house, but. his father is dead, and there being 
little money, his mother has accepted a job away from home. 
So Shaw is left to his relations, who are a hard, unimaginative 
lot, and the boy is frequently beaten, and consistently over- 
worked. Luckily he is a tough and self-reliant youngster : 
clever too, for he passes all his. examinations at school, and 
later on at the Agricultural College where he goes to study 
forestry. The first part of the book, depicting his early years 
on the farm, I found the most interesting, but the later chapters 
describing expeditions in the northern forests kave their 
interest also. It is on one of these that Shaw contracts the 
malady of which his father died. Then follows a picture of 
life in the Quebec Sanatorium where he is gradually nursed 
back to health. The whole forms a plain, straightforward 
narrative, somewhat spun-out and not devoid of conventionali- 
ties, yet readable. There is nothing in the book that strikes 
a particularly new or individual note, but I should think it 
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will please, for it has pleased before. There is og 
nothing to offend, nothing startling, nothing to harrow th 
feelings or uncover disquieting worlds to the imag; tion, 
It is safe, honest work, quite up to the Whiteoak standard, 
In The Younger Venus Miss Royde Smith ; 

we en ss Royde Smith has Written a 
sentimental comedy of great charm, delicate and imap; tiv 
: aie ; Imaginative 
recalling, though it is modern, always a faint fragrance from 
the past ; and that, I take it, is what she herself means when 
she describes it as an “escape story.” The characters 
at all events are real enough, and sharply etched, eyen jg 
there is something dreamlike in the love story. Frome and 
Susan meet only on the last page, and what has drawn them 
together lies “out of space, out of time,” the book he hy 
written being the medium through which the approach js 
made, so that when the actual moment arrives courtship js 
unnecessary. 

There is little plot to outline. The Adderley family 
consisting of Susan, her sister, and her mother—are going 
abroad, and, through an agent, they let their house to From, 
It is an old house, buried in the heart of the country, and jty 
quietness appeals to him, he will be able to write his ney 
book there. But the owners have left many traces of their 
occupation behind them—spiritual as well as material 
even a tutelary guardian in the shape of a cat—and Frome’ 
imagination is stirred. The tale now shifts between the advyen- 
tures of the travellers in Paris and Geneva, and Frome’s les 
active experience at home. It is a romance of two worlds— 
Susan’s and Frome’s—yet one has the sense always that these 
worlds are moving closer, as if drawn together by some my. 
terious force of gravitation. It is this, indeed, that gives the 
book its peculiar atmosphere, and distinguishes it from anevery- 
day social comedy. The actors in it are delightful. Even the 
solitary rascal among them, though he is thoroughly dishonest, 
possesses a whimsicality and humour that make it easy to 
forgive him. He is a connoisseur, who profits nefariously by 
his knowledge of the Old Masters, and one of the charms of the 
novel is that it contains so much about pictures and drawings, 
To the people in it such things-matter. They know that in 
Walter Crane’s illustration of Snow White’s stepmother the hat 
has ‘‘ been lifted from a head in the Uffizi Adoration of th 
Magi”; they are familiar with the poetry of Donne, and 
with Baroccio’s- Madonna del Gatto. ‘Their interests are of 
that kind, “‘ escape interests ”’ I suppose; and I dare say the 
book will appeal most to those who share such interests. But 
others will .like it too. 

Is The Dark Command an escape story ? It deals with the 
American - Civil War, or rather with one .episode <insit, the 
guerrilla fighting along the Kansas-Missouri border. It isa 
picturesque and stirring romance, with a hero and a Villain 
who begin as friends, and whose destinies are intermingled 
throughout. Johnny is stolid and loyal; Cantrell a strange 
mixture of’ treacherousness and reckless bravery. Both fall 
in love with Mary, which would matter less if Mary could 
come to a decision between them. -But first she favours Johnny, 
then runs away with Cantrell, and finally returns to Johnny. Mr. 
Burnett has taken more pains with these portraits than is usual 
in a novel of action. Johnny we like; Cantrell we dislike; 
towards Mary my own feeling remained reserved. She lets 
Johnny down badly, yet continues to appeal to him every time 
she gets into trouble. This Mr. Burnett treats as a pardonable 
feminine weakness quite compatible with charm. It may be, 
but I prefer the dogs, who at least know their own minds, 
and are excellent, setting, indeed, a very high standard all 
round, 

Mr. Frank Tilsley is a realist, and She Was There Too gives 
a realistic and unattractive picture of working-class life. When 
the book opens Joe and Ethel have been married for three 
weeks anid disenchantment has set in. This is credible; what 
I fail to see is why their subsequent history need have been 
so sordid. People no better off than Joe and Ethel get married 
every day, and even seem to make a tolerable success of it. But 
Mr. Tilsley rules it otherwise. Trouble begins. when. Ethel 
with rage and bitterness, discovers that she is pregnant. Joe 
is blamed, and from now on the book becomes increasingly 
medical in tone, each detail adding to the total effect of ugliness 
and squalor, ; 
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Cruise 





f6,000 wiles 
of suvsbine 


CANARY ISLES AFRICA (Senegal) SOUTH 
AMERICA : PANAMA - WEST INDIES - BAHAMAS 
FLORIDA - MADEIRA 


by the favourite cruising liner 
“LACONIA” 
20,000 tons 
From Liverpool JAN. 26 
From Southampton JAN. 28 


52 days from 100 gns. 


“FRANCONIA ” World Cruise 
Dec. 1938 to June 1939, 44,000 
miles, 36 ports, from 410 gns., 
including standard shore excursions 


New World Rivieras.—Fiorida, 
California, Gulf Coast, Nassau, 
Bermuda, Jamaica. Through book- 
ings via New York at inclusive rates. 


Write for illustrated folder to your local 
agent or Cunard White Star Ltd., 
Liverpoot, London. 








Steer for sunshine with Santa Claus 





CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY TOURS 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


AT REDUCED RETURN FARES 


"From Southampton 


NOVEMBER 25 & DECEMBER 9 


Fares to Capetown from: 
£97.18.5 iseCt. £67.13.7 2nd Cl. 


Fares to other South African Ports 
on request. 


NION- 
ASTL 


LINE 





ROUND AFRICA 
From London 
NOVEMBER 4th and 24th 


Specimen Round Fare : 


£97.4.0 First Class 
MADEIRA 


From Southampton 
DECEMBER [6th and 22nd 
Special return fare £20 First Class 

Write for Iiustrated folders 
@ Tariff fares for the Company's regular Mail and Intermediate Services to South and East Africa 


may be obtained if the dates of these tours do not suit 


Head Office, 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 (MANsion House 2559); 
West End Agency, 125 Pall Mall, §.W.1 (WHitehail 1911); or Agents 








Cunard While Slav 


INV Vd ee 


“THE TOURISTS’ PARADISE” 


° 
» 


AMAICA—jewel of the West Indies— 
offers you a holiday that you will cherish 


throughout your lifetime. Here, in 
unsurpassed beauty, you can regain your 
health in the shortest possible time. 





Magnificent coastal, mountain and river 
scenery ; a perfect climate with sunshine 













zives every day ; superb ocean bathing and sports 
Then and games of every description; splendid 
hree modern hotels, shops and clubs. Only 14 
what days’ voyage from the United Kingdom. 
been 

“ried Write for 

But FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
thel, 

Joe Dept. J.S. The West India Committee, 

nely 14, Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. 

e Telephcne : ROYAL 1183 

















CLERGY WIDOWS 








T is not generally realised how many 
clergymen’s wives spend their lives 
helping the unfortunate, comforting the 
bereaved, tending the sick. They cheer- 
fully sacrifice themselves in the service 
of others—unpaid, unrecognised and 
often unthanked. 


An Augmentation Fund was estab- 
lished by the Pensions Board under the 
“Clergy Widows Pensions”? Measure 
of 1936 for the purpose of assisting 
widows and dependants of the clergy by 
granting pensions to them. 


In order that the Church may con- 
tinue and extend this work of recom- 
pense to hundreds of ladies who 
have given so much in unselfish service 
to others, contributions to the Fund are 
earnestly requested. Forms of Bequest 
will gladly be forwarded on request. 
Subscriptions and Donations should be 
sent to The Secretary 


The | 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
PENSIONS BOARD 


53 Tufton Street, London, S.W.1L 
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AT THE MOTOR SHOW 


Steady Improvement 

The chief thing about the Motor Show that strikes the 
practical motorist is the plain evidence that there is now 
really a form of accord between the maker and the buyer, 
that both are beginning to realise, to put it roughly, that 
cars are made for men and not men for cars. For the last 
three or four years each Motor Show has been distinguished, 
if one can use so important a word, by the coachwork improve- 
ment, and although when you go round the stands and 
careful'y examine the new bodies you are apt to think that 
they are rather bigger than they really are, there is no doubt 
at all that they have been gradually increasing in dimensions 
and comfort. This year this excellent improvement has 
certainly been taken a step forward. 


Wider Bodywork 

Bodies are not only longer than they have been up till 
now—this has been made possible by putting the engine 
still further forward in the frame—but what is of far greater 
importance, they are a little wider. I still do not think that 
any but the larger sizes are really wide enough for true 
comfort, and it is still a matter of astonishment to the ordinary 
experienced motorist that people will put up with sitting 
so close together in a carriage that occasionally goes so fast. 
Presumably the majority of users today are either novices 
or of only short experience, and to invert the usual phrase, 
do not really know what is bad for them. It is really far 
more important to have proper elbow-room than to have 
leg-room, uncomfortable as is the lack of the latter. 


Better Luggage Space ; 

Luggage accommodation is very much better than 
it was, and I am glad to see that many makers are 
abandoning the wasteful habit of housing the spare-wheel 
in the luggage compartment, and are reverting to the more 
practical and sensible plan of mounting it outside. Con- 
siderable trouble has been taken again to keep out fumes 
and noise, either by means of double dashboards or by 
fume-extractors or by both, or alternatively by patent inter-lay 
in the panelling and in the floor. There is also an increase 
in the number of cars in which there is heating as well as 
cooling and air-conditioning. 

More Four-cylinders 

As I forecast last week, there are no startling novelties in 
general design, but throughout the exhibits you may remark 
that power has increased as well as body-size. In engine-design 
there are slightly more four-cylinder models than there were ; 
the six-cylinder type seems to be approximately at the same 
figure, but I did not see quite so many eight-cylinders as 
I did last year. There is not much moral to be drawn from 
this except that the four-cylinder continues slowly to regain 
its old position, which is an excellent thing for all concerned. 
There is nothing much new in transmissions except that there 
are more cars fitted with overdrive; the latest recruit to this 
pleasant device is the Bentley. More boxes are com- 
pletely synchro-meshed, but oddly enough, the free-wheel, 
which is so admirable a substitute for the more complicated 
forms of easy gear-change, has made no progress to speak of. 
Rovers continue to fit it, although they, too, have adopted 
synchro-mesh this year, but I do not think any other car in 
this Show has it, with the exception of the Frazer-Nash 
B.M.W., which has free-wheel on first and second speed. 
Pre-selective boxes have no new adherents, and it is interesting 
to notice that one of the new Lanchesters with. the Daimler 
fluid fly-wheel transmission is sold with a normal gear-box 
as an alternative, at a reduced. price. . 


Special Exhibits 

Independent suspension in front is on the increase (the new 
25-h.p. Rolls-Royce “ Wraith” has it), and one of the 
features of the new year’s designs is the employment of torsion 
rods either as springs or to assist in checking side-sway. 





The Americans and the Continentals use the inde; 
system proportionately far more than we do. Although jin 
general, as I said, designs of body and chassis continue a 
before, there are one or two exceptions. ‘One is a body eon. 
pletely made of steel-tubing, electrically welded and panelled in 
aluminium, the framing of which for a four-seater, two-dog, 
saloon, only weighs 80 lbs., while the total weight of the 
coupé is over two hundredweight less than that of the same 
body built by ordinary methods. Then there is the ca 
which is driven fore and aft and steered fore and aft, presum- 
ably something on the lines of Captain Eyston’s six-mileg. 
minute car, and although it is of less general interest, there js 
a car with a completely streamlined, all-metal body mounted 
on the same chassis, which won its class in the Ulster Tourigt 
Trophy Race. ; 

The Accessory Galleries show the usual and _attractiy 
variety of gadgets of all sorts, from the extremely useful, 
such as a battery-charger which does its work without remoy- 
ing the car, non-dazzling headlights, and a type of upholstery 
trimming which does not make one’s clothes shiny and cap 
be washed with soap and water, to the less practical, such as 
driving-gloves made in five different colours to suit the interior 
colours of British cars. 


First Review 

Taking the larger cars in alphabetical order, the first is the 
ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY, of which there are three new models, 
the “ Sixteen” (a two-litre, six-cylinder), the 20 h.p. and 
the 25 h.p. These, like the other Armstrong-Siddeleys, 
have the new balanced drive, and in various points show a 
marked advance on last year’s models. The 14 h.p., which 
is perhaps one of the most successful they have ever made, 
is shown with an attractive saloon at £335, while the new 
** Sixteen ” carries a coach saloon and a touring saloon, both 
at £380. A decidedly impressive stand. 

ALvis.—On the Alvis Stand will be found the new Speed 
Twenty-Five in two closed body forms, the Crested Eagle 
Twenty-five, the Seventeen-h.p. Silver Crest, the 42/70 
Four-cylinder, which is now being built on more generous 
lines, and the 4.3-litre, four-door saloon, the highest priced 
car exhibited, which is finished in a very striking metallic 
grey. Save in small details, there is no chage in the Alvis 
for 1939. 

BENTLEY.—The chief point of interest in the new Bentley 
is, of course, the over-drive which now raises the top speed 
to 3.6 as compared with the old 4.1. Anybody who has 
had experience of over-drive, hitherto practically only in 
American cars, will agree that this adoption of Bentley's 
is an important one. It makes an amazing difference to 
one’s comfort in driving long distances, whether at high 
or moderate speeds. Another interesting point about the 
new Bentley is that it has now been built lighter than the 
old model. Comfort has been increased by the fitting of 
considerably larger tyres, while the steering has been im- 
proved. The four cars shown include a four-door saloon 
by Park Ward with fitted suitcases; a very fine drop-head 
coupé by the same makers, in which the head is so arranged 
as to provide. for another window behind the door and 
improve the vision of the back passengers, and a most 
attractive open four-seater by Vanden Plas. This is ome 
of the more striking of the encouraging number of opet 
cars. exhibited. 

DAIMLER.—There are two new Daimlers to be seen, the 
new 2}-litre “ Fifteen,” and the new four-litre ‘“ Straight 
Eight.” Apart from the increase in the engine size, which, 
by the way, is very considerable, there is no special change 
in the design of the “ Fifteen.” Like all Daimlers it is 
fitted with the fluid fly-wheel transmission and with the 
new coil spring independent front-wheel springing. It 
has a maximum speed of over 75 miles an hour, and the 
(Continued on page 630.) 
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Better Motoring 





for less Money... VAUXHALL 


Complete range of new models for 1939 
season on display at the Motor Show 


10 H.P. 


formance ; 
‘and a child. 


40 M.P.G. The new addition of the 

popular Vauxhall “10.” Smoother per- 

many refinements. Ample room for four adults 
Exceptional economy 


£168 


A 35 M.P.G. Costs less to buy and less to 


run than any other “ Twelve.” 
Saloons from £1 839 
14 Hi. P, 30 M.P.G. Worthy successor to the earlier 


Fuller details below. 


Saloons from 


12 Mf. 


Vauxhall “ Fourteens.’ 

De Luxe Saloon £230 
4 20 M.P.G. The aristocrat of the Vauxhall 
25 H.P. 2". 
speed 80 m.p.h., 


Exceptionally roomy ; maximum 









outstanding acceleration. 
te Saloons from L345 
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combines 
all these features 


LT N every Vauxhall there are certain 


basic features which cannot be found 
together in any other cars in the world. 
Those features, the products of Engine- 
ering Leadership, are responsible for the 
unusual combination of performance, 
comfort, roominess and economy. We 
do not suggest that any motorist should 
buy a Vauxhall. Instead, we ask you, in 
your own interests, to try every car that 
is available at the price you are prepared 
to pay. Any Vauxhall dealer will arrange 
for you to try a Vauxhall. 
REAL ECONOMY With normal driving, Vauxhalls give 
approximately 20% more m.p.g. PERFORMANCE All 
Vauxhalls have lively acceleration and excellent top gear 
performance. INDEPENDENT SPRINGING Chances 
riding into gliding and improves stability, steerin 
and road holding. SAFETY Hydraulic 


smooth, powerful, effortless braking 


g, cornering 
brakes give 


DRIVING EASE 


Vauxhall controlled Synchromesh helps the expert to make a 


good gear change and prevents the learner making a bad one 
Steering is accurate and shock-fre 


and light COMFORT 


All controls are handy 


Body conformity front seats 


Exceptional leg-room and head-room. No-Draught Ventilation 
and sliding roofs on de luxe models. 


. Ample luggage space. 
QUIETNESS Great success has been achieved in the 


prevention and insulation of car noises 


Separate booklets on all models and an interesting book 
“ Engineering Leadership” 


will gladly be sent on request, 
Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton 


, Beds. 








VAUXHALL’S LATEST 
The New 14 hip. Six-Cyl 
De Luxe Saloon. £230. 


VAUXHALL INDEPENDENT. SPRINGING 
Changes Riding into Gliding 
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(Continued from page 628.) 

brake horse power at 4,000 revolutions is sixty-six. It is 
shown with a very comfortable saloon, priced at £485. 
The new four-litre “ Straight Eight,” which costs £1,135, 
is presented as one of the world’s fast cars; its maximum 
speed is claimed at 90 miles an hour. The overhead 
valves engine has a capacity of just under four litres, the 
R.A.C. rating being 29.8 and the tax £22 10s. This model 
and the large ‘* Straight Eight,” which has a capacity of 
over 4} litres, are the only two British Straight Eight cars 
shown.- There are altogether seven cars exhibited, re>re- 
senting the complete range. 

HumBER.—On the Humber Stand where there are seven 
cars shown, the chief object of interest is, of course, the new 
Super-Snipe, a car which, if I may be forgiven for saying 
so, carries the American method of attack straight into 
America. It is a four-litre, six-cylinder engine, developing 
over one hundred h.p., and it weighs not much over 31 cwt. 
An exceptional performance is claimed for this car, including 
the ability to climb a hill at one in six on top, and in the old 
familiar and long disused phrase, to go from 5 to 85 miles 
an hour on top. In addition to this, on top speed it will 
accelerate from 10 to 30 miles an hour in 6} seconds. I 
have had this car out on the road, and hope to give a report 
of its behaviour in The Spectator before long. It is, of course, 
a rather smaller car than the ordinary Snipe, having a shorter 
wheel base, but it is none the less a roomy carriage. The 
saloon costs £385. The other cars shown are the Pullman, 
Limousine and Landaulet, the normal Snipe sports saloon 
in an attractive colour called Aero-Blue, and the Sixteen 
Saloon in Royal Blue. 

LaGonDA.—Lagonda have made no outstanding change 
in either their remarkable twelve-cylinder model or in the six, 
but the display is none the less one of the most interesting 
in the Show, if only because of the success of the V.12. 
This chassis, which I regard as one of the principal 
achievements of the British industry, is shown with one of 
the new four-seaters, in which three sit abreast in front and 
one across the car at the back. It is designed mainly for 
touring on the Continent and certainly combines the attractive 
with the practical. The price is £1,600. The other two 
V.12’s are a four-door saloon and a Limousine, both rich 
examples of the highest class coachwork. The six-cylinder is 
displayed as a drop-head coupé and as a salon de ville. All 
these bodies, with the exception of the limousine, are built 
by Lagonda themselves. 

ROLLs-RoycE.—The new Rolls-Royce for 1939 is the improv- 
ed edition of the 25/30-h.p. six-cylinder Wraith. The chief 
change in this car is the adoption of independent front-wheel 
suspension, on the same system as that fitted on the 40/50-h.p. 
Phantom III, but a considerable improvement has been effected 
in the steering, several parts of which have been redesigned. 
The gear-box, which is now synchro-meshed on second 
speed, has been further silenced and the gear-lever has been 
so set as to allow free entrance from the off-side. The 
brake and gear-lever are still on the righthand side as 
before. The engine is suspended on a new system, for which it 
is claimed that the occupants are completely insulated from 
all vibration’ and movement. The body work is larger, 
and I understand that the performance has again been 
improved, particularly as regards the comfortable cruising 
speed. The Wraith is shown as a limousine and a sedanca de 
ville, and priced at £1,610 and £1,965, while the Phantom III 
appears as a five-seater saloon with division by Thrupp and 
Maberly at £2,960 and a sedanca de ville by Hooper at £2,970. 
This last has an electrically operated division window, con- 
trolled ventilation and a heater. It is entirely finished in silver. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of n2w cars should be accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body requred. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.] 





CUKRENT LITERATURE 


IN KOREAN WILDS AND VILLAGES 


By Sten Bergman 


In Korean Wilds and Villages (Gifford, 12s. 6d.) is a Straigh 
forward and at times rather monotonous account of a scientig, 
expedition to Korea undertaken by the well-known Swedish 
naturalist and explorer Mr. Sten Bergman. His aim 
to study the bird and animal life of the country and collee 
specimens for Swedish museums. Scientifically the expedition 
was a great success and the official report will be published 
separately. This book is merely a record ‘of his varioys 
journeys up and down the country. As, in spite of Japanese 
efficiency, there are still many bandits roaming the coun 
Mr. Bergman never ventured far from the beaten track, and 
one gets the impression that most of his stories of native customs 
are secondhand. He climbed Paiktusan, the Sacred Mountain 
with a Japanese military escort, found hunting pheasants 
with a hawk a very fascinating sport, killed several wild boars 
and was thrilled by the illuminated cherry-blossom jn the 
chief park of Keijo, the capital. The book is very well illys. 
trated; in fact one gets a much better impression of the country 
from the pictures than from the text. The translation js 
stilted and clumsy. 


THE WILL TO CIVILISATION 
By John Katz 


Along with the specialists who in ever growing numbers 
are today staking out their tiny claims in every branch of historical 
research it is useful to find the writer who will essay the broad 
sweep. Generalisations can at least be as significant as details 
and we should be grateful for an illuminating synthesis. |p 
this book (Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) the author is nothing 
if not bold in generalisation, for he attempts both an inter. 
pretation of history and an inquiry into the principles of 
civilisation. Civilisation he sees as a conflict between two 
major forces: that of creativity leading to change, progress, 
crisis; and that of community leading to stability, reaction, 
unchangeability. The book is a study also of the separate 
civilisations of China, Greece and Rome as well as of the 
Christian Church and the new technical civilisation of today, 
A universal commonwealth is the goal to-which the author sees 
us proceeding if we have faith in civilisation. The bookis based 
on wide reading, and if we feel tempted to calla halt at times 
to the trenchant dogmatism and sweeping generalisations, there 
is plenty to provoke thought in every chapter. 


THE PTOLEMIES OF EGYPT 


By Lt.-Col. P. G. Elgood 


The last era of Egypt’s independence was probably the least 
dignified of all, but it is better known to us than any other. 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, who, when Alexander’s Macedonian cap- 
tains shared his empire, chose Egypt in 323 B.c., founded a dynasty 
that expired with Antony’s Cleopatra in 30 B.c. Throughout 
that period Egypt was in close touch first with the Greek world 
and later with Rome. Colonel Elgood in his new volume 
(Arrowsmith, 8s. 6d.) has made very good use of the abundant 
special monographs on Ptolemaic Egypt, including the published 
papyri. The first Ptolemy was an able ruler, under whom both 
the new Alexandria and the Nile valley flourished. Most of 
his descendants were noted for their crimes rather than their 
virtues but the dynasty, thanks to its support of the priesthood, 
retained to the end its hold over the Egyptian people. Caesar 
found the Alexandrian mob tough opponents when they besieged 
him in the palace with Cleopatra. That episode, and the fall 
of Antony, which end the story, are familiar, but the account of 
the earlier Ptolemies will be as novel to many readers as it is 
interesting. 


BREAD 


The British and Foreign Bible Society has cast its sixpenny 
annual report in an attractive form, emphasising the value of 
the spiritual bread that it disseminates in incredible quantities 
year by year throughout the world. The fourth centenary of the 
English Bible is recorded, and the progress of the Society since 
1804 is outlined. Extracts from the experiences of the co!- 
porteurs remind us that these astonishing men and women 
penetrate into the most remote regions. One man sold 6,772 
volumes in Peru. Others sold 872,000 copies in Korea. The 
total circulation in a.single year exceeded 11,000,000 Bibles and 
portions of the Bible. There are now about a thousand versions; 
among the twelve now added is St. Luke in the Yugoslav gipsy 
dialect, the eighth dialect of Romany on the Society’s list 
This little book must strengthen our admiration for a body 
whose work transcends politics and makes for peace 2m 
goodwill. 
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Everybody Hates 


to hear of cruelty to children, but 
if everybody did something to help 
the N.S.P.C.C. to prevent it there 
would be far less cruelty than there 
is. As an Associate, subscribing 5s. 
a year, your help and interest would 
be very welcome. 

Gifts welcomed by William J. 

Elliott, O.B.E., Director, The 

National Society for the Preven- 

tion of Cruelty to Children, | 


Victory House, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C.2, 








YOUR RADIO SET 


IMMEDIATELY 
BECOMES A 


RADIOGRAM 


This marvellous 
Columbia RECORD 
PLAYER turns your radio 


into a complete electrical radio- 

n : . Ask to hea 
gram simply by plugging into the a cuinabas 
pick-up sockets of your set. Ever afterwards you Record Player at 

: . é - your dealer’ s. ( Prices 
can enjoy all the gramophone music you like with the tone not valid in EIRE.) 
quality you enjoy and at any volume. Takes 10” or 12” records with the lid closed. No 
winding. Automatic start and stop. Hand brake, Speed regulator. Beautiful walnut 


cabinet. (A.C. only). Complete £3 e 19 ° 6 





*KRECORD NEWS) Model No. 227 


WEINGARTNER has with automatic record change £9.9.0 


Mis a SVEN 
SYMPHONIES Wigs POST THIS COUPON 
Dr.Weingartner is the world- 4 


acknowledged exponent of To the Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd., 
Beethoven. His interpre- 98 Clerkenwell Road, London, E 
tations are considered to be Please send me more cinta “about the 


closest to the composer "3 F b 
i . 
intentions, He has now com- Columbia Record Player 


pleted for Columbia _ the 

recording of the entire Nine NAME 
Beethoven Symphonies. Each 

work in a separate art album, ADDRESS __ 
with descriptive notes. Prices 

from 18s. 

Send for “complete list. 

















HE one thing for which most 

men strive is security ... not 
only for themselves, but for their 
dependents. In providing the means 
to this commendable end the Abbey 
Road Building Society are helping 
to calm the fears and fulfil the 
hopes of tens of thousands of ordinary 
people. 


Own your own home with the help of 


ABBEZ 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
Managing Director: Sir Harold Bellman 


The Abbey Road service is courteous and 
generous, speedy and efficient. Assets 
exceed £50,006,000. 





ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER ST. : LONDON - N.W.1 


ji a See . See 























HARP razor — hot water — and 

Parke-Davis Shaving Cream! 
There’s the recipe for the perfect shave! 
Your skin feels smoother, fresher than 
ever before! You can buy Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream in large 1s. 6d. tubes 
from any chemist, or send for a free 
7-day tube to Dept. 113/74, Euthymo!, 
50 Beak Street, London, W.1. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Tuere is still an after-the-storm look about Throgmorton 
Street but most brokers can tell of a slow expansion of invest- 
ment business. The general City view, if one may think 
of such a thing, is that with European politics now a negative 
influence instead of an active deterrent, funds will gradually 
emerge out of bank deposits into more enterprising uses. 
At present the investment flow is not much more than a 
trickle but it will increase in volume as investors recover their 
nerve. Meanwhile we are back on the old American trade- 
commodity prices axis with the important difference that it 
is now quite clear that on the home front we must face up to 
accelerated rearmament and the ugly implications of a Budget 
deficit next April. 

In the bad old days one might safely have predicted a 
fairly sharp fall in gilt-edged and other fixed interest stocks 
in the light of Budget prospects, but this reasoning is now 
out of date. If Whitehall has set its mind on maintaining 
War Loan at or around par, as I should expect, it should be 
able to get its way even if income tax is raised to 6s. in the f. 
I cannot see any substantial rise in gilt-edged from today’s 
levels, but equally I do not look for any serious fall. In- 
vestors should not come to much harm, therefore, in the fixed 
interest group. For the rest, I must repeat my old advice : 
keep.an eye on American business (which is improving quite 
nicely) and include in your portfolio commecdity shares. 
I have not wavered in my faith in sound gold shares and 
there is certainly no reason to do so row. 

* * * x 
TRANSPORT **C’”’? DECISION 

As I feared, holders of Lond cn Transport Board “C’ 
stock are not to receive their standard dividend of 5} per 
cent. Indeed, Lord Ashfield and Mr. Pick, in actually 
reducing the dividend from 4} to 4 per cent., have shown 
their hand quite clearly. In advance of the issue of the 
full accounts it may be assumed that heavier expenditure 
during the year ended June 30th last completely swallowed 
up the rise in gross receipts and that the Board has found 


WHO CLAIMS 
THE WORLD? 


The case for Modern Missions 


PQURY, 


“ 
% 


The British Missionary Societies, 
representing all the Churches, have 
recently published a striking, up- 
to-date and accurate apologetic for 
the missionary enterprise under 


the title of ‘Who Claims the 
World? ”’ 

Written by the Rev. Cecil 
Northcott, Home Secretary of the 
London Missionary Society, the 
book deals with objections to 
Missions and presents the positive 
challenge of the Gospel in the 
world to-day. 


To be obtained (price one shilling) 
from the 


LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


LIVINGSTONE HOUSE, 42 BROADWAY, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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no reason to depart from its policy of charging a substanti 
sum against revenue in respect of renewals and maintengy. 
The question now arises: What are “C” stockholders 
do? Must they sit still and pin their hopes in an fy 4 
improvement in the Board’s net earnings or register their 
dissatisfaction by asking the Court to appoint a Receiver) 

Now the largest single holder of Transport “C” goa 
—and, incidentally, a substantial holder of the “ A» 
“B” stocks—is Thomas Tilling, the road combine wh 
with its associated companies, holds more than the 5 
cent. minimum necessary to approach the Court if x 
fit. Mr. John Heaton, the Tilling chairman, is an acknoy. 
ledged authority on transport affairs and has made no sec 
of his views based on a long and successful experienc 
of conducting his own business in the London area before 
his assets were transferred to the Board. A small by 
judiciously arranged increase in fares, Mr. Heaton’ maintaj 
is all that is required to produce the necessary increase jy 
revenue. Furthermore, the improvement in revenue js 
required not merely in the interests of the “ C ” stockholders 
but in order to safeguard the position cf the “A” ay 
*““ B” stocks whose sinking funds, contingent on the standard 
dividend on the “C” stock having been paid, come int 
operation in a few vears’ time. 

* * x x 


HIGHER FARES AND NET REVENUE 

At first sight this seems to me an impressive case. | am 
certainly in favour of a small increase in fares in the interests 
of stockholders if it can be shown that higher fares will 
do the trick, however unpopular the policy might be from 
a purely political angle. If I am correctly informed, however, 
Lord Ashfield and Mr. Pick are by no means convinced that 
the revenue problem is as simple as Mr. Heaton believes, 
Obviously, it is difficult to prove either that an adjustment 
of fares will or will not increase revenue until you have 
tried, but the Board has carried out some very elaborate 
analyses of its traffic. One conclusion reached, which 
greatly surprises me, is that roughly 40 per cent. of the 
total traffic carried is of the “ luxury ” type in the sense 
that it need not travel and must be wooed, e.g., by cheap 
fares and advertising. In the economists’ phrase, 40 per 
cent. of demand is elastic and would be sensitive to a rise 
(or fall) in fares. 

This may seem an exaggeration in the light of the Board’s 
well-known monopoly of its area, but again one must 
remember that there are still the forms of competition, often 
the most difficult to combat, which arise from the consumer 
himself. In so far as he does move from one point to 
another, he may walk, cycle or use his own car (or a friend’s); 
in so far as he need not travel unless he is disposed, his 
disposition is subject to the. influence of all sorts of dis- 
tractions, e.g., the local cinema, gardening, listening-in 
I cannot pretend to any expert knowledge of London traffic 
problems but it may well be that conditions have become 
more difficult since Mr. Heaton sold his assets to the Board 
roughly six years ago. What I should like to hear from Lord 
Ashfield is a clear statement that he is not avoiding fare- 
raising on political grounds but because he thinks it is bad 
business. Meantime, holders of Transport “C” should 
await the full accounts and keep their stock. At 72 its 
not over-valued even on a 4 per cent. dividend basis t0 
yield over 53 per cent. 

*x * * * 
GOLD SHARE ATTRACTIONS 

Having completed its technical rebound from 4.60, and 
touched 4.86 in the process, sterling is now finding its “true” 
level again. As I have emphasised before, nobody can tell 
at present what is the proper or true level for the pound when 
huge masses of mobile capital are roving the world’s monty 
markets, but there is a growing feeling that, in relation to the 
dollar, the pound is still over-valued on the basis of the 
current balance of international payments. This is why th 
dollar rate has moved from 4.86 to 4.77 under steady pressult 
ever since the technical rally in sterling had ‘spent its force 
As a corollary, gold is selling in London at roughly 5s. @ 
ounce above the 140s. level regarded as normal only a few 

(Continued on page 634.) 
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Like all the children in the National Children’s 

Home this boy was in need. Given the right 

environment and training he will make good. 

Your gilt will help us to give him his chance. 
Please send it today. 


HIGHBURY PARK, LONDO! 

















A number fo remember 


Player’s No. 3 is a number worth remembering 
if you appreciate the finer flavour, mellowness 
and fragrance of a Cigarette made only from 
selected Virginia leaf of the finest quality. 


PLAYER’S 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


we 
wr 


3.P.§2 


PATENT 
STOVES 
ESSE siow-burnin io hates ite Sto 

















vide the most economical method of heatin< 
known. They are trouble-free, witt 
smoke, fumes or dust. ESSE ‘ 
available in various styles, colours end 
finishes. Write for illustrated catalogue 
and details of ESSE hire purchase plan to 
Dept. No. S. 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD., BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


Established 1854 
LONDON: 11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 & 63 Conduit Street, W.1 
LIVERPOOL: 20 Canning Place. 
17 Greenside Place. GLASGOW: 11 Dixon Street, C.1 








The Jeuness- 


EDINBURGH: 











DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 





The many daily needs of the 


8,200 


destitute children in our care call for countless heipers. 


Please become one by sending 


which will feed one hungry little meuth 
for a fortnight. 


(crossed), payable 
be sent to 22 


Dr. Barnardo's 
Barnardo House, 


elc. 


Cheques, 
should 


Homes, 











Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 632) 
months ago. Gold producers are obviously doing well and, 


so far as one can see, the wicket is likely to remain firm for 
some time. Indeed, on a short or a long view, the prospects 
look decidedly good. 

For most investors the difficulty about gold mining shares 
is to distinguish between the promising, the doubtful and the 
bad propositions. Let me commend to them the units of the 
new Gold Share Trust which has just been launched under 
excellent auspices. Not less than 80 per cent. of the Trust’s 
authorised investments are in established dividend-paying 
gold mines, while the portfolio is also to include a number of 
the more advanced developing concerns up to a maximum of 
20 per cent. of the total funds. As investors should realise, 
but often forget, mines are wasting assets, so that provision 
should be made for amortisation of capital. This is provided 
for in the Trust by powers which enable the managers to set 
aside as reserve the whole or any part of current income on 
the fund in excess of 6 per cent. per annum. At §s. the units 
are expected to give a gross yield of 9 per cent., part of which 
will be distributed to unit holders and the balance added to 
the trust fund as reserve. 

* * *« * 


Venturers’ Corner 

Since its reorganisation in 1936 Sentinel Waggon Works 
has made good progress. A 14 months’ trading loss of 
£4,216 has given place to a trading profit of £35,764 in the 
accounts now issued covering the year ended July 31st. After 
meeting depreciation the net profit is £23,529 and the board 
has been able to wipe out the accumulated debit balance and 
preliminary expenses and carry forward a small credit. Thus, 
the stage is now set for a resumption of dividends provided 
earnings are maintained. What are the chances? According 
to the chairman, whose speech is included with the accounts, 
they are very good. Orders in hand, mostly connected with 
the defence programme, are larger than last year, and he 
anticipates that it will be possible during or at the end of the 
current financial year to bring preference dividends up to 








COMPANY MEETING 





HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD LIMITED 
TEA AND RUBBER POSITION 


‘THE thirtieth annual general meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield, Ltd., 
was held on October 11th, at 19 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


Mr. H. Eric Miller, the chairman, after stating that the net profit 
was £333,870 and that they were proposing to pay a final dividend 
of 20 per cent. on the deferred ordinary stock, making 25 per cent. 
for the year, said that during the past year tea estates generally 
had had a satisfactory season, but with the quota raised to 92} per 
cent. it remained to be seen whether the extra supplies could be 
absorbed without prices declining. It was, however, a definite 
improvement that the regulating committee could now make changes 
in the exportable allowance of tea at any time, instead of being 
tied to only one date in the year. It should lead to less wide fluctua- 
tions in price than were experienced during the first five years of 
control, as buyers must reckon with the certainty of prompt action 
by the committee as soon as there were indications of prices rising 
or falling unduly. In a commodity of everyday consumption 
which was retailed according to quality at prices which were of a 
country-wide application, a steadying influence had much to 
commend it. 

Dealing with the rubber position and the reduction of permissible 
exports under the regulation scheme, from 90 per cent. during 
the second half of 1937 to 45 per cent. for the last six months of 
the present year, Mr. Miller showed that although U.S.A. figures 
for petrol consumption were still about the same as a year ago, 
there had been pronounced contraction in the output of new auto- 
mobiles in the U.S.A. and Canada, and the depression had affected 
not only the absorption of rubber in tyre construction but to an 
equal degree in miscellaneous rubber goods. Fortunately there 
had been a change for the better in recent months and one was 
entitled to hope that the recovery of confidence in the U.S.A. might 
proceed without any further serious check. 


The sheet anchor of the industry, in which he included not only 
producers but distributors, manufacturers and consumers, was the 
power which the International Rubber Regulation Committee had 
to regulate the exports of rubber from producing countries. The 
International Agreement had been renewed for five years and he 
did believe there was now a much wider appreciation of its value. 


A dividend of 20 per cent. on the deferred ordinary stock, making 
25 per cent. for the year, was declared, 
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date and leave a small margin for the ordinaries. With 
dating back to January Ist, 1936, the company’s 6 per 
cumulative 6s. preferences are quoted at 4s., at which #. 
indicated yield, without allowing for the 8d. net Of arteays 
in the price, is roughly 9 per cent. ee 
This seems to me a very conservative valuation Of the 
shares, even after making full allowance for the rearme 
basis of the company’s present prosperity. Last years 
profit of £23,529, for example, covered the 6 per cent 
preference dividend over four times, while the chai 
attaches great importance to the recent acquisition of the 
licence to manufacture H.S.G. vehicles—a 5-ton Vehicle 
which runs 80 miles fully loaded on a hundredweight of Base 
coke or anthracite with a fuel cost saving of 75 per cent, oye, 
petrol. This seems to me a promising proposition which 
should help considerably to take up the slack whenever 
Government work begins to fall off. Custos, 






FINANCIAL NOTES 


COPPER DIVIDENDS 
ALL the chief Rhodesian copper producers have now d 





their final dividends for the year ended June 30th. As the quarter fg XMAS 

and half-yearly statements of profits issued about two months ago 

have already given a good idea of what available earnings were, DECE: 
the dividends contain no surprises. They are nevertheless Equi 
instructive of the remarkable earning capacity of the Rhodesian 

copper industry in a financial period which includes sever THE 


months of unsatisfactory conditions in the copper market, 
Making allowance for the changes in capital structure which 

have been made in several of the companies, only one of then 

is distributing a smaller amount than in the previous year; 


Roan Antelope’s 20 per cent. would have been equivalent to Mac 
60 per cent. on the previous year’s capitalisation, agains Pan: 
80 per cent. then distributed. On the other hand, there have Nas 
been important increases. Mufulira’s 13}? per cent. against Dot 
15 per cent. represents a gross distribution of £672,220 against 
£448,330 a year ago, owing to the larger capital. This 
dividend is divided between Rhodesian Selection Trust, which B 
is thus able to pay I5 per cent. against Io per cent., and 
Rhokana Corporation, who are maintaining their total dividend J 3 Lower 
for the year at 62} per cent. Rhodesian Anglo-American, Live 
which controls Rhokana Corporation, is maintaining its tx § = 
distribution at I5 per cent. for the year, although a sub- § —_ 
stantially larger capital now ranks for dividend. 

It will thus be seen that Mufulira Copper Mines are playing 
an increasingly important réle in the industry. The earnings JC 
of Roan Antelope and the direct earnings of Rhokana were 
slightly lower. The increased distribution from Mufulira fel 


is responsible for the favourable dividend announcément of 
Rhodesian Selection Trust, and partly responsible for those 
of Rhokana and Rhodesian Anglo-American. 

* *x * * 

QuoTA INCREASED 

If the Rhodesian copper mines can sail through the recession 

in such good trim, they should be well placed to take advantage 
of the more favourable conditions which have now arrived in 
the copper market. It has been announced that the quot 
is to be raised as from tomorrow from 95 per cent. to 105 pet 
cent. The decision, which itself means better profits to th 
producers, has coincided with a sharp rise in the Londo 
price. The American Domestic price has also risen. With 
copper at around £46 per ton, with substantial armament 
buying recently completed, the certainty that there is to 
no relaxation in the pace of rearmament and the possibility 
of increased normal demand as well, conditions should b 
favourable. 


RO' 


LIFI 
The E 





* * *x * 


HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD 

Chairmen of rubber and tea companies have recently beet 
expressing hopeful views about tea and cautious ones about 
rubber. Mr. Eric Miller, celebrating his thirtieth year 3 
a director at the meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield, reversed 
that position. He was extremely cautious about the 
tea outlook, saying: “It remains to be seen whether the 
extra supplies can be absorbed without prices declining ! 
a level which would require the Committee to reduce th 
exportable percentages.”” But he was very hopeful about 
rubber, feeling that the recovery in the U.S.A. will now 
proceed without further serious check. The trend of world 
rubber stocks since the end of the first quarter of this yea 
had, he pointed out, been downwards, while tyres have bee B 
kept on the road much longer than is normally prudent. He 
believes that with the recovery of confidence in the ; 
tyre sales for replacement should increase and that there 5 
also room for considerable expansion of the sales of ne 
automobiles. jJ.D.M 


| So ee: 1|| 
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IRANDORA STAR 


The World’s most delightful cruising liner 


OCTOBER 22nd Midsummer in Autumn Cruise to 





West Africa. 

Visiting Lisbon, Madeira, Dakar, Freetown, Las Palmas 

and Safi (for Marrakesh). 1 Days from 36 Gns. 
Followed by: 


; xMAS AND NEW YEAR WEST AFRICAN AND 
i EQUATOR SUNSHINE CGRUISE 

gs pin DECEMBER 21st to Senegal, Sierra Leone, Gambia, 
og Equator, Canary Is., Madeira. 23 Days from 43 Gns. 
oda 

sae THE BEST YET WINTER CRUISE 


cet, JAN. 21 to MAR. 16 making sure of smooth 








Pension policy for men 


At age 60 
£200 a year for life 
or £2,150 down 


At death before 60 
£1,000 down 


‘Ask for leaflet and full particulars of 
benefits at age 60, or at other ages. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


Funds eleven millions 














































e Whi - Begg peli . 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
7 seas with invigorating . » EC x. 
ae sunshine by visiting No shareholders No commission 

ear: 
alent to Madeira, Guadeloupe, Grenada, Trinidad, La Guaira, 

: Panama Canal, Jamaica, Grand Cayman, Havana, 
bs Nassau, Miami, Florida (for Palm Beach), St. Kitts, THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
aie Dominica, Antigua, St. Lucia, Barbados. si Gocwpersted be Dorel Gorter, — 

3 
against 54 Days from 117 Gns. West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
This Paid up Capital eis es ai ee: =e P £4,500,000 
|BLUE STAR LINE) © = ie 
, Which Currency Reserve a wee a £2,000,000 
t., and Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
i ys The Bank, which has s B ches th zhout Awstraliz d Nev 
Mee ae sere Regent Street, S.W.1. ‘Phone: Whitehall 2266. | 7 ciand, issues Telegraphic ‘Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
lerican, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, or Travel Agents. Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
ts total Deposits for fixed periods received. 
a sub- _ 
laying 
case || JOIN THIS N bout 
mp Oo worry abou 
uf fellowship : 
ent 0 
«dll of the sea THIs Investment 
There is a fellowship in the calling ot 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole Ne aad 

ccoulee hearted admiration. It is a fellowship 1. No Capital Depreciation to fear. 
antage of self-sacrifice which it is one’s in- 2. No doubt about the Interest. 
ved in stinct to support. lt costs £250,000 3. No Income Tax to pay, the 34% 
quota each year to maintain these brave men ° . ai 
O§ pet at their work. Every penny helps. is net. 
= Send whatever you can to 4. No difficulty in withdrawing your 
ondon 

money. 
» ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 

be LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. PZ “ 
to| The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., t is 34% 
ibility Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. cA nein Saxabie 
Id be current — 

Theivalent, © inves: CONS: 





“ROYAL MAIL | 








BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., 2.C.3 


‘ON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM ~ MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW. 









4-16: 6% 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Funds exceed £2,240,000. 
Reserves exceed £150,000. 









Founded 1848. 





Full details of the Society's service to investors from the Secretary, 
R. J. DAY, 17 Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 
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In every Country House, Club, and good 
Library will be found 


THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Tue Nazt INTERNATIONAL. 
Tue OriGIn oF Birp Names. By Charles S, Bayne. 
A DECLARATION OF DEPENDENCE: AN AMERICAN VIEW, 

By George M‘Lean Harper, Ph.D. 
Some MopERNS AND THE BIBLE, By W. J. Blyton. 
Wuen Dictators Dre, By Sir Charles Petrie, Bart. 
Lorp Esner’s ‘JouRNALS AND LETTERS.’ 

By Sir John A, R. Marriott. 

Tue Crvit Arr Gvarp. By J. M. Spaight, C.B., C.B.E. 
ALBANIA AND THE BritisH Mrsston. By René MacColl. 
Mr. GrapstTone. By the Rev. the Hon, Edward Lyttelton, D.D. 
Tue Inpians IN SouTH AFRICA, By Dorothea Rudd. 
IRELAND Topay, By Walter Starkie, Litt.D. 
Some Recent Books, 

















LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 




















t=—= 477 OXFORD ST. W.1 


All the newest Autumn Books are on show, 
and it is not too early for a preliminary glance 
at a remarkable Collection of Christmas Cards 
and Calendars. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD., BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


BUMPUS——— 





“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No, 316 


By ZENO 


[October 14, 1998 
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[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 
9 


the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to b 


e 


Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be pores 
No envelopes will be opened befor 


not later than first post on Tuesday. 
noon on Tuesday. 


Solutions should be on the form appearing below T 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. $ 


Envelopes Con. 


taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they an 
¢ 


surcharged on delivery. 


Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be Accepted 























































































































BRITISH MALAYA 





For information on all matters relating to 
travel attractions, motoring, agriculture, 
mining and trade, you are invited to write 


for illustrated booklets, &c., to 


MALAYAN INFORMATION AGENCY 


Malaya House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 











WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable. 
EVENINGS at 8.30. MATINEE, SATURDAY, 2.30. 
LONDON MASK THEATRE present 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 
(IN MODERN DRESS). 

Last Performance, Saturday, October 15th. 

Next Production, Wednesday, October 19th, at 8.30, 

J. B. Priestley’s DANGEROUS CORNER, 
with ROBERT HARRIS, RUTH LODGE, CATHERINE LACEY, 
STEPHEN MURRAY. 

















IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., 


Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


P.C. 


Honorary Treasurer— 

SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S, 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for research and information on cancer, the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the 
systematic investigation of the disease in man and animals. The 
work of this Fund and of other great centres of research has 
increased our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and 
has so altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in 
increasing numbers. Our previous accommodation has become 
too limited and we have recently built new modern laboratories 
to extend the scope of our investigations. The income from 
investments and the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the 
total annual expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet 
the heavy additional cost of expansion. 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly solicited, 
and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, c/o Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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ACROSS 5. When it gets shy it’s insipid. 


1. Unit to measure the force 
of the sleep-walking scene in 
Macbeth ? 

9g and 19. “ He stoppeth one of 

three ” (two words). 

Suffocating fruit ? 

Person whose inconstancy is 

colourful ? 

See 9. 

Helps an aviator keep his 

balance. 

. In me it is a small object. 

. Assumption of superiority. 

. rev. Existing but not mani- 

fest. 

Unchecked in 1 across. 

. An author determined to 
write freely in all respects 
would not embark on this. 

. rev. Pursues what it engraves. 

. rev. “Such were the notes 
thy ... lov’d poet sung.” 

. I suppose all animals are 
narrow-minded ? 

Ba... shakes Athena’s 

tower, but spares gray Mara- 
thon.” 


DOWN 


1. What actors don’t like about 
felines ? 

2. What Aeneas shouldered at 
Troy. 

3. Celebrated by Homer for his 
single combats with Hector 
and Aeneas. 

4. A distinguished order. 


14. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


10. 
. Also out of date. 
32; 


73. 
15. 


16. 
r7. 


23. 


27. 
. This use for a dwelling. 


SI; 





. Being all errors, no wonde 


we can smell a rat in oy 
period of time! 


. My first is unchecked in 29, 


my second in 32. 


. rev. A_ keen-sighted wild 


beast hangs about this cavity, 
Like a flower-cup. 

rev. ““. . . waters are swett, 
and bread eaten in secret is 
pleasant.” 

rev. Make contact. 

What they like on a diamond 
in America. 

rev. Its need (anag.). 
What makes a fisherman un 
steady. 

rev. “* Riches grow in hell; 
that soil may best 
Deserve the precious...” 
This bird is like a parson, 


This use is very effective. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 315 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 315 is Miss Susan Galbraith 
Barnet, 9 Whitworth Road, Ranmoor, Sheffield, 10. 













Chemists and Stores. 


— ' ; rs 
Trust Your Dentist | 
KOLYNOS is known throughout the world as a tooth 
paste which cleans and brightens teeth without heats 


bleaching action or unnecessary abrasion. O 


1/9, 1/- and 6d. per tube. 


he says — 


KOLYNOS 


DENTAL CREAM 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
RATES LECTURES EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
Two Shillings per line (a line averag’s 36 letters). Head- REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 


edin CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
jne charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose ements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
34% for 6 insertions ; $% for 13 5 74% for 26 ; and 10% 
fy 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 

, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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PERSONAL 





RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
 nnguiting Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations. —GROSVENO% NurstnG HOME, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 





t IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 
I BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
jo: the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
Eid and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 
Kev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.r. 





LADY had £roo recently for a 15-0z. Georgian 
A Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
WV. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 
R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. May. 2437. 





N EASY REMEDY for RHEUMATISM or CON- 
STIPATION is the “ Nature’s Way ” method of 
feeding. World-wide satisfaction. Nodrugs. Full par- 
ticulars from KARBARA REDDIE MALLETT, Redlands,Exeter. 





TECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.—iJNIvERSAL DerTEc- 
nves, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 





THEN gardeners give themselves to leisure, 
y TOM LONG’sa “weed” they “draw” with pleasure. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





WO DEVOTED SISTERS, one aged 47, a hopeless 
invalid through malnutrition and overwork. Elder 
sister is struggling to earn sufficient money by dres:- 
ing for their support. PLEASE HELP us to give 
them financial assistance until a regular allowance can 
be obtained.—Appeal S., DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
Aw ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W. 6. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





INTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

Applications are invited from women holding a Uni- 
versity Degree or its equivalent for appointment as 
Principal of Bingley Training College. raining Col- 
lege experience not essential. 

lary £700 per annum, with board, residence, 
ordinary medical attendance and laundry (subject to a 
deduction of 5 per cent. for superannuation). 

Further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the EDUCATION OFFICER, County Hall, 
Wakefield, Yorks. 

?. date for receipt of applications : October 31st, 
1938. 





CASTLE - UPON - TYNE EDUCATION 
4 COMMITTEE. 


RUTHERFORD TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

Applications are invited for the post of Principal. 
Candidates must be graduates of a British University 
and must have had suitable technical school experience. 
Commencing salary £800 per annum, rising by annual 
merements of £25 to a maximum salary of £1,000 per 
annum. The gentleman appointed will be required 
to take up duties as soon as possible, and in any case 
not later than April rst, 1939. 

Form of application to be obtained by forwarding 
Stamped addressed foolscap envelope endorsed “* Ruther- 
ford Technical College,” should be returned to the 
Ondersigned not later tham the 29th October, 1938. 

THos., WALLING, 
a Director of Education. 

City Education Office, 

Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2. 











pg aes MAN, 25, married, at present in responsible 
_ job in Switzerland, seeks post in England. 2 yrs. 
Mess experience, English and German. Oxf. hons. 
: P.P.E.). Interests: Economics, antiques, 
Politics. Industrious, good refs. In England Nov.— | 
ALPHA, co The Spectator. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART. 


PUBLIC LECTURES. 
Mr. T. D. KenprRIcK and Dr. E. Kstzincer: “ Art in 
Ragone to rroo.” October 18, 20, 24, 31. 
Prof. . TALBOT Rice: ‘“ Byzantine Mosaics.” 
October 21 and 28. 
Mr. A, W. CLapHaM: “ The Early Architecture of the 
Cistercians.’”” October 25. 
Mr. A. W. CrapHam: “Sant Ambrogio, Milan.” 
October 27. 
Prof. A. P. Laurre: “ The Pigments Used in Ilumin- 
ating MSS.” November r. 
Monsieur J. LaFonp: ‘“ French Stained Glass in the 
Early Sixteenth Century.” November 3. 
D. Tarsor Rice: “ Byzantine Painting.” 
November 4 and tr. 
Joan Evans: “ Freach Sculpture, 1080-1300.” 
November 7, 10, 15. 
CAMPBELL DODGSON: (d. 
November 8. 
J. SUMMERSON : “ Gothic Architecture.” 
ber 14, 18, 24, 28. 
J. PurG 1 CADAPALCH: “‘ Recherches sur l’origine 
de Art Roman.” (The lectures will be delivered 
in French.) November 21 and 22. 
Mr. A. GARDNER: “The Virgin in Mediaeval Sculp- 
ture.” November 29. 
Mr. A. GARDNER: “English Foliage Sculpture.” 
December 2. 
Prof. T. S. R. Bosse: “‘ The Crusades in the History 
of Art.” December 9 and 12. 


Prof. 
Dr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Dr. 


“ Altdorfer 1538).” 


Novem- 


PUBLIC LECTURES cn WEDNESDAYS at 5.15 p.m. 


“MODERN TENDENCIES IN ART” 
(illustrated by lantern slides). 
Oct. r9th.—*“ Architecture Today.” By Professor 
L. B. Budden, M.A., F.R.I'B.A. 
Oct. 26th.—‘* Advertisement.”” By Christian Barman. 
Nov. 2nd.—‘‘ Some Theories of Modern Painting.” 
By Anthony Blunt. 
Nov. 9th.—‘* Modern Painting.” 
Clark, K.C.B. 
Admission free by ticket on application to the 
SECRETARY, stating date and sending stamped addressed 
envelope. 


By Sir Kenneth 





ne OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. 


A course of three public lectures om Some AESTHETIC 


| PROBLEMS will be given by Dr. Ernst Karts, at 96 Glou- 


cester Place, W.1, on Tuesdays at 8.30 p.m. Chairman: 
Dr. JoHN RICKMAN. 
1938, Nov. 1.—Art and Pleasure. 
= 8.—Art and Magic. 
pm 1§.—On Artistic Creation. 
Each lecture will be followed by a discussion. 
Tickets for each lecture or for the course may be 
obtained at the door. Fee for the course 5s. Single 
lecture 2s. 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 


AND 





All lectures will be held at 20 Portman Square, W.1, 
at 5.30 p.m. and will be illustrated by lantern slides. | 
Admission 2s. 6d.—Apply to REGISTRAR, 20 Portman Sq. | 


¢ UEEN’S 





ee OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ UNCONVENTIONAL ASPECTS 
OF EGYPTIAN ART ” will be given by PROFESSOR 
J. CAPART (Corresponding Fellow, British Academy ; 
Honorary Vice-President of the Egypt Exploration 
Society ; Director of the Fondation Egyptologique 
Reine Elisabeth, Brussels) at UNIVERSITY COL- | 
LEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1) on} 
OCTOBER 17TH, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be | 
taken by Mr. Sidney Smith, M.A., F.S.A. (Keeper, 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
British Museum). Lantern illustrations. 

A Course of Three Lectures on ““ PUNCTUATION 
IN MEDIAEVAL MANUSCRIPTS (PRINCIPALLY } 
ENGLISH) ” will be given by PROFESSOR WOLF- 
GANG KELLER (Professor of English Philology in 
the University of Minster) at UNIVERSITY COL-'! 
LEGE, INDON  ( ver Street, W.C.1) on 

TTOBER 18TH, 20TH and 2§TH, at 5.30 p.m. At 
the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Sir Allen 
Mawer, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A. (Provost of University 


TRAINING COLLEGES 





SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
| Practical Training for well educated girls for Social, 
Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 

Seven Months’ Course, 53 Gns. 
| Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 





YAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN. 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Principal: Miss H. Dent, M.A. 

A residential college providing a year’s professional 
training in preparation for the Cambridge University 
Certificate in Education. Students are eligible for 
grants. Admission in January and September—there 
are a few vacancies for January, 1939.—For particulars 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





College). Illustrations. i |] ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. L Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
S. J. WORSLEY, | Complete and practical training for educated girls and 


Academic Registrar. 





en ee OF LONDON. 
J 

A Course of Two 
NORTHERN FRENCH ALPS” will be given by 
PROF. RAOUL BLANCHARD (Professor of Geo- | 
graphy in the University of Grenoble ; former Professor, | 
Harvard University) at BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


Chair will be taken by Prof. E. G. R. Taylor, D.Sc. 
(Professor of Geography in the University). Lantern 
illustrations. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





ee AND CURRENT PROBLEMS. 


SIX LECTURES at 8.15 P.M. 
In the CAXTON HALL, VICTORIA STREET, 
S.W.1 (Near St. Fames’s Park Underground Station.) 


No. 3.—DECEMBER ISTH. t 


CENTRAL EUROPE 
by Proressor R. W. SETON-WATSON, F.R.Hist.S. 
Chairman: Mrs. CorBETT ASHBY. 
Reserved Seats for each lecture 2s.; Unreserved ts. 
(reduction for the series). Tickets and Syllabus on 
application to the Lecture Committee, LIBERAL PARTY 


IRGANISATION, 42 Parliament Street, S.W.1 (WHlItehall | 


8762), or may be obtained at the Hall on the evening 
of the Lecture. 





NOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
\ Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn.—Sunday, 
October 16th, at rr a.m., Dr. Marie Jahoda: “ New 
Methods of Social Investigation.”” 6.30 p.m., Concert 
Chamber Music. Admission free. Visitors welcome. 





Science for the Citizen 


“If PROFESSOR HOGBEN can find half 
a million readers for his new book there 
may yet be hope for democracy.” 

—Time and Tide. 12s. 6d. net 
\_ 








J 





(Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4) on OCTOBER | 
25th and 26th, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the | 


y, 


| women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 


| A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Lectures on “ HABITAT IN THE | 


Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 


Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1r (Tel. Sloane 61st) 





i HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton St., W.1. Founded rgro. May. 5306-3. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


D* 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 





WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 


NORTH WALES. 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 








AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
| H on individual lines for girls from 1o-1g. Playing 
| fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
| Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
' University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music. Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 





L ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
by Board of Education. This well-known School tor 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
| beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examina- 
| tions to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. 
All games, riding and swimming. Individual attenuon 
| assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated pros- 

| pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 
| 


TH LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 
| WROXAL 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
| COLLEGE, 37 Lamsdown Road, Bedtord. 
} Principal, Muss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Miss 
; Perit. Students are trained in this College to become 
| teachers of gymnastics. The course of traming extends 

over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
| Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
| Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements— Continued 





SCHGLASTIC AGENCIES 








SES on FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
b TORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information about Schools 
in England and abroad forwarded free of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
f. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





L EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 


REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Pa!ace Gate, W. 8. 





ITERARY Typewrig., Trans. &c.,promptiyex.,MSS. 
Als. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. 
McFar.AaneE(C). TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea. 





\ OORE’S, Tutors.—Highly qualified men 
4 and women tutors. All subjects. Reasonable 


fees.—Moore’s, 34 Norfolk Place, W.2. PAD 1701. 





rVYPEWRITING & DUPLICATING—1od. per 1000 
words ¢ carbons 2d. per 1,000: programmes, hymn 
sheets.—The Byron Bureau, Market P., Newark, Notts. 








PUBLICATIONS 





VE RY month over 28,000 people read The East End 
E Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
Eas: End lite. and 
will 
PrRcY 
Central 
Stepney, 


address, and we 





Send your name 


Mission, 
Road, 


East End 


Superintendent, 
Commercial 


3 Bromley Street, 


INESON, 
Hall, 
E.1. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





J EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
; PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. ]. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048 


MISCELLANEOUS 


| ARGAIN YEAR FOR WINTER UNDERWEAR 
—Thrifty Buyers! Send for Illus. Catalogue wed 
Free Patterns ot lovely “ B-P ’’ Underwear. See the 
EIG REDUCTIONS on last year’s prices. Handle 
fatterns, and judge the EXTRA SAVING through 
payane DIRECT FROM MAKERS. Pure 
fixtures, Art Silk. Every style and size for Women, 
Children, Men. Special OUTSIZE Service.  Satis- 
fecticnGU ARANTEED.—Write to BIRKETT & PHILLIPS, 








Lip. (Dept. S), Union Road, Nottingham. 
ONEGAL |} andwoven Tweed, se ected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 


cn request. —MANaAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





-JAVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited 





1o bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectaior. Prepaid Classi- 
fed advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
og Gower Street. London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday ot each week. Discounts :—2}3°, for 6 inser- 
tions §% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


” aaoene DRESSES IN VIYELLA. 


Outsize models t@ measure from 52s. 6d. Selections 
sent on approval. Write for catalogue and patterns.— 
LEODIAN (SP. 15), 


54 Cookridge Street, I ce ls. 


send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. | 


| 
| 
| 





Wool, | 


= 


HUMOROUS SKETCHING 
PLEASURE 
AND PROFIT 


Good sketches are wanted 
badly by humorous weeklies, > 
ete. Why shouldn't YOU do 
them? I can teach you, by 
post. When your work reaches 
selling standard, I will put 
you in touch with buyers. 

4,000 sketches by pupils of 
mine have been published by 


for 





“Punch “alone Send for my sketch for 
FREE ILLUS. PROSPEC.- free criti- 
TUS telling you all about cism and 
this most profitable Hobby advice. 


Percy V. Bradshaw, THE PRESS ART SCHOOL, 





(Dept. S.P.14), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 
ART GALLE RIE be) 
EICESTE R GAL LERIES, 1 icester Square. 


6 daily. 
(7) SIR WIL L TAM ROTHENSTEIN— 
‘ Fifty years of Painting.” 
(2) JOHN FARLEIGH—Drawings for ‘“ Back to 
Methuselah,” with comments by BERNARD SHAW’ 


CINEMAS 


CADEMY C INE -M x. 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
Original French Version 
“PRISON SANS BARREAUX ” (A 
with CORINNE LUCHAITRE. 
Faces” (U). Strand Film on 
i E RKE L E “Y, Becketer St. May. 8505. Danielle Dar- 
ricux in her most brilliant comedy role Mademoiselle 
Ma Mere (A). Also with Charles Boyer in Mayerling (A). 





Also Malaya. 


“* Five 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





| ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 
—Room and breakfast, ss. 6d. a night, or 35s 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 


YORNWALL.—S. Coast, Wide Sea Guest House. 

Downderry for rest and relaxation after Crisis. 

Warmth, Comfort, Good Food. Sunny and Sheltered. 
Golf, Tennis.—Brochure, Miss Evrotr. 





D ROITWICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A,, 

Illustrated Guide trom R. Lusn, Manager 


7)DINBURGH. —THE AL ISON HOTEL.—Me'ville 
Cr rescent. Tgms.: “Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295 


A WEEK INCLUSIVE ! 

Residential terms . . . and in a real hotel where for 
20 years the Resident Director. Mrs. Harrison, has been 
a purveyor of genuine comfort. Here is a price to suit 
those who are not well off. Here is an hotel, beautifully 
situated—mi any bedrooms with a southern aspect and a 
lovely view of Torbay ; 2 minutes town, 4 minutes sea. 
Hot and cold water in all rooms. Best English fare. 


water. 
R.A.C, 








ROM 2 GNS. 





Write Mrs. Harrison, Resident Director, for tariff 
brochure. 
SEASCAPE HOTEL, TORQUAY. 
EFR! SH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask tor Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLES’ REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A.. Ltp., St. GrorGe’s House, 193 REGEN1 
| STREET, W.1. 


\ ’ARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. George's Sq., S.W.1. 

—Room and breaktast §s., one night only 5s. 6d, 
weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
weekly.—Vict. 7289. 





or 30s. 
2 gns. 


a 


Copy this 7 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





\HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table deicagy 


if Supplied at rs. 2d. per Ib. for hindquarters : od. 


rer Ib. for psig, pewssctod Is. Id. per lb, for Sides, 
whole carcase ; torequarters boned and rolled, 15, -) 
per lb. Average weight hinds 5/7 Ibs. ; fores 44/64 ibs, 
All carriage paid per parcel post. Despatch da 
Mondays and Wednesdays. Cash .with order, —T, i 
Apiz & Sons, Voe, Shetland. 





es —$—____ 


+ W HE RE TO ST AY 








"4 UTUMN IN SUSSEX.—Non-profit-making Rest 
Home. Beautiful woody scenery. Distant view 
Te C. most rooms. Central heating. Excel. 
faod From £2 5s. weekly.—Apply THE Ma’ 
The Firs, C rpw hurst, Sussex. ae 


=== 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
REXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVIL L E. 
RBOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks). — Fy AVEN. 
a, . nen Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
BRODICK.—DOUt '.AS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—U?! VERSITY ARMS, 
CAPEL CURIG (N_ Wales). i aan TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWEF' ORD. HOTEL. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
DROITW 1c H SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH. (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH., 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose Vattey, 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—F rar & PELICAN, 
GULLANE, — MARINE HOT 
HARROGATE,.—CAIRN HYDRO 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
-INKS. 


<ESWICK.—KESWICK. 

KINLOCH RANNOG H(Perths.)-L <7 _ RANNOCH, 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
REGENT 


—tI 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 

Great Russell Street, W.C.1, 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

8-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALAC o 
PORTREE (Isle ot Skye).—ROYA 

















PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. ee ae Bay & Links, 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA “GRAND 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL, 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 

SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN: 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE, (Sutherland). ee 


SKYE.—FI1 ODIGARRY HO 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK , HYDRO Hotti, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross- — —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTL 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton .—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALA 

—ROSL ¥ N HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 


What could be more delighttul than to spend a resttul 
holiday on the Suffolk coast, with its fresh, unspoilt 
countryside, its magnificent chuiches and quaint villages, 
and have luxurious modern comfort combined with the 
restful charm of the Isth century’ Stay at the 


SWAN HOTEL, SOUTHWOLD 
(Tel. No. 5) R.A.C., A.A Close to sea and golt 
links H. and C. Litt. Private suites with bath room 





CHIEF ADMINISTRATION 


7 SHANE ES LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 





AND SONS, 
No. 9Y, 











EX. 


and 99 Fetter Lane, London, 


London, W.C.1.—Friday, 


inn. 98 
Gower Street, 
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